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Kaiser William’ ~ ateiatonn 6 in te Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. 


The interview of Emperor William with a retired 
British diplomat, published on October 28 in the 
London Daily Telegraph, stirred and irritated the 
German people to a most extraordinary degree. In 
all the larger capitals of Europe also it produced a 
very bad impression. 

The Emperor has been compelled by the over- 
whelming force of public opinion, both in the Reich- 
stag and throughout the country, to give assurances 
that he will not hereafter meddle personally in the 
foreign relations of the nation, but will conform him- 
self to the constitutional methods of the government 
and speak only through his authorized counsellors. 
Indeed, he seems to have meant to do so in this case, 
but failed because of a slip in the Foreign Office. If 
the final result shall be the creation of a cabinet re- 
sponsible directly to the Parliament, as is the English 
Cabinet, it will be of very great profit to Germany, 
both in her internal and, more particularly, in her 
external affairs. 

The event has given occasion for a number of re- 
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Seiliies and ought to teach several important lessons 


not only to the German government and people, but 
also to those of other countries. 

The first of these reflections is that international 
relations have now become so complex and all-inter- 
lacing, and the intelligent classes of the people so 
interested in and conversant with them, that there 
is no longer any place for the old monarchical methods 
of handling them. In other words, diplomacy ought 
now to go always in its “shirt sleeves.” The time 
demands openness, frankness and straightforwardness, 
as well as self-restraint, wisdom and considerateness. 
Whatever is done is sure to get out sooner or later 
through the lynx-eyed press and other means of bring- 
ing to light whatever comes to pass. Every move 
must finally pass under the critical eye of the general 
public. It may still be necessary in certain cases to 
keep negotiations from the public in their preliminary 
stages, but the sooner the press and the public are 
taken into confidence, the better for all concerned. 
No emperor or cabinet or diplomat can in these days 
safely do anything that he does not wish to have 
meet him when he turns the first corner. 

Again, international relations, like internal affairs, 
are being very rapidly democratized. The people 
have discovered, after centuries of duping, that the 
burdens of all international false policies and disturb- 
ances and conflicts fall first and heaviest upon them, 
and that they have a right, either directly or through 
their representatives, to say what shall be the policies 
of their governments in respect to other countries. 
They know now, most of them, that they, and not 
their sovereign, constitute the nation. The German 
Emperor has been slow to learn this lesson, but he 
has been taught it this time in a way that he is not 
likely ever to forget. The chief cause of the indig- 
nation of the German people over his interview pub- 
lished in London was not so much what he said,— 
though that was in part irritating,— but the fact that 
he spoke as if he were the German Empire — gover >- 
ment, people and all—and that his volk were only 
his mute followers. Their action in “turning him 
down” is therefore one of the most encouraging events 
of recent years. It is a signal evidence that the 
principles of popular government, on which finally, 
politically speaking, the permanency of peace rests, 
are taking deep root everywhere and already bearing 
abundant fruit. 

It is hardly worth while to attempt to point out 
in detail the bearing of this fact upon the future peace 
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of the world. It is too evident to need explanation. 
One of the most marked characteristics of our epoch 
is the development of mutual interest and sympathy 
among the peoples of the more advanced nations. 
It will not be many years until these peoples — 
farmers, artisans, shopkeepers, men of commerce and 
trade, etc. — will no longer permit their interests 
and welfare to be ruthlessly interfered with and 
jeopardized by the ambitions and pretensions of their 
sovereigns or even of their qualified representatives. 
They will insist upon knowing and determining what 
is said in their name and on their behalf to the gov- 
ernments and peoples of other countries, and the 
policies which shall be followed towards these peoples. 

Another lesson of this unfortunate occurrence is 
that it has revealed again the extreme difficulty of 
the task of uprooting and getting rid of the inter- 
national prejudices and animosities entailed by the 
wars and national ambitions and rivalries of former 
times. What Emperor William said in criticism of 
the British dislike of Germany and about the Boer 
War and the reported attempt at a continental com- 
bination to intervere and stop it, has opened several 
old sores in Europe which were thought to be healing. 
It has exposed the hot embers of ancient grudges and 
dislikes still smouldering and ready to burst into 
flames without much fanning. These old dislikes 
and grudges it will take many a year yet to destroy, 
even under the best conditions. Rulers and states- 
men, who are supposed to understand the lessons of 
history, ought to be the last to tear open the old 
wounds. It will be next to a miracle if the growing 
entente cordiale between Great Britain and Germany, 
brought about by recent mutual visits of sovereigns, 
clergymen, burgomasters, business men, etc., is not 
seriously impaired by the publication of this inter- 
view. The friends of goodwill and harmony between 
the two peoples will have to redouble their efforts to 
put out the new fires that have been kindled. 

The Emperor doubtless meant to promote more 
cordial friendship between the two countries, but he 
went about it in the wrong way. Nations do not like 
to be lectured and scolded any more than individuals. 
A good deal of what the Kaiser said about the senti- 
ments prevailing among the two peoples toward each 
other is unquestionably true, though representatives 
of some of the classes in Germany of whose dislike 
for the English he spoke, have been quick to repel 
the charge and to declare that the masses of the Ger- 
man people are not ill-affected toward the English. 
But the Emperor was not the person to lecture the 
British people on their sins, and the manner in which 
he did this was especially unfortunate. If he had 
read a lecture to the Anglophobe classes of his own 
country it would have seemed more appropriate, 
though even this would certainly have subjected him 
to severe censure as unpatriotic and much too “ Eng- 
lish.” One can imagine an interview of the Kaiser 
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in which he should have spoken with deep apprecia- 
tion of the new attitude of so many of the English 
towards his country and of the better feelings of cer- 
tain classes of the Germans towards England. This 
would have accomplished much more toward subduing 
the Englishmen who are as “mad as March hares ” 
and making them kindly disposed toward him and his 
people than denouncing them before the world under 
reproachful similes. Infinite mischief has been done 
in the international world by indulgence in harsh 
criticism and in the bemeaning and belittling of for- 
eign peoples. This cannot cease any too soon. So 
long as it continues, true international friendship and 
concord will have but a stunted growth. 

It has been encouraging to note, in connection with 
the general excitement produced in Europe by this 
interview, as in the case of a number of other recent 
occurrences, that self-restraint and patience on the 
part of governments and peoples alike have made very 
distinct progress in recent years. Fifty years ago 
such a performance as that of which we are speaking 
would inevitably have led to war, as would the recent 
Casablanca affair between France and Germany. But 
nations no longer fly into childish passion and clamor 
for immediate war as they once did. Statesmen give 
themselves time fur second thought, and endeavor to 
interpret what goes on across the borders in the same 
fair and just and even patient and forbearing spirit 
that they would wish shown toward themselves if their 
positions were reversed. Quickness to take insult 
and feel honor insulted is no longer considered the 
only or even the proper manner in which a nation 
may show itself great and self-respecting and heroic. 
Much more of the new virtue is of course greatly 
needed ; but there is enough in sight already to indi- 
cate clearly in what direction the world, the family 
of nations, the community of peoples, is moving, in 
spite of sensational newspapers, jingo blusterings and 
over-talkative rulers. For this let us be sincerely 
grateful. 


_—_ aiieieien camhemenl -—_—_—_—_——_ 


Women and Peace. 


The Manchester Guardian describes a great demon- 
stration held in Manchester, England, recently in the 
interest of the suffrage for women. A procession of two 
thousand women ended in a mass meeting in one of the 
public parks. Various speakers, both men and women, 
including Mr. George H. Perris, organizing secretary of 
the London Peace Congress, and his assistant, Professor 
Charles Weiss, took up different topics assigned them, 
ranging from housing and health, poor law matters and 
labor legislation, to education and peace. There were 
ten platforms in all in the park, each platform marked 
with the subject of the meeting and surrounded by a 
group of eager or curious listeners. 

At the Peace platform the chair was taken by Mrs. 
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Swanwick, who made a forcible statement of the relation 
of women to the peace cause. 


“The object of the different placards which marked 
each platform, Mrs. Swanwick said, was to show why 
women wanted the vote and what they thought the pos- 
session of the vote would do for them. Each platform 
represented some great question in which women were 
interested, and in regard to which they had their own 
particular feminine point of view, but in the dealing with 
which they were to a large extent unrepresented. There 
was the peace question, and they had the spectacle of 
half the nation, to whom peace was a matter of vital 
concern, unrepresented and unable, therefore, to express 
their opinion upon it. Women would to a large extent 
represent peace in the council of the nation. From the 
platform of the Peace Society men had for many years 
tried to educate public opinion on this matter. Why did 
not they ask the women to help them? [Hear, hear.] 
How could they hope to get peace and establish on earth 
the kingdom of God without the help of those who, they 
all admitted, understood at least as much about the king- 
dom of God as men did? ‘We women,’ Mrs. Swanwick 
said, ‘wish to help to establish the kingdom of God on 
earth, and we call upon the men to give us a chance, and 
to take us into their counsels. There are districts in 
many of our great cities so terribly bad that the police 
can only go there in couples or in fours, Yet women go 
into these streets alone, and no one touches them. Why 
is that? Because women go with love in their hearts.’ 
[Applause.| In the case of war, Mrs. Swanwick con- 
tinued, women had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain. They had been lately told that the world was 
ruled by force. There never was a more untrue or more 
iniquitous saying than that. [Hear, hear.] If by force 
was meant muscular force only, that was not true, but 
there were many other forces much stronger than that. 
History showed us, and our own hearts told us, that mus- 
cular force was only one of the forces of the world and 
the most uncivilized. The world, indeed, was ruled by 
moral force. They were told that force ruled the world, 
and that because woman could not fight she should not 
vote. There were many objections to that proposition, 
and she would first point to its logical absurdity. Fight- 
ers did not vote. In England soldiers and sailors did 
not vote. But women, if they could not fight, were called 
upon, as men were, to pay the piper. They paid for the 
army and navy precisely as men did. There was only 
one ground at the back of the force argument, which was 
that those who represented the nation should be those 
who had some stake in the country —those who had 
interests to be represented and those who did some ser- 
vice to the country. It was true men defended the race, 
but did not women bear the race? [Applause.] Did 
they not perform their great duty? If they did not bear 
arms, they bore the soldiers who bore the arms, and did 
an equal duty to the state with men.” 


It is not within the province of our journal to take up 
the advocacy of the cause of woman’s suffrage. It must 
be confessed, however, that Mrs. Swanwick brought in 
favor of the suffrage for women, from the point of view 
of the peace of the world, one of the strongest arguments 
that can be made in its favor. It has been claimed by 


some that if women were given the ballot an end of war 
would be made almost without delay. This seems to us 
to be at least a debatable question, for though women as 
a sex are more humane and tender than men, yet they in 
their way have probably been almost as responsible for 
war in the past as men. That is not true, however, at 
the present time. The intelligent, thinking women of 
our day —and the number of such women is increasing 
very rapidly — are almost without exception in favor of 
peace. 

It is hardly true, as Mrs. Swanwick claims, that women 
are shut out from influence in promoting the cause of 
peace because they are denied the suffrage. In our 
country, at any rate, women have always worked by the 
side of men in the advocacy of the cause. This is true 
to a considerable extent also in England, where some of 
the leading peace workers are women. There are many 
lines of peace work in which women, even without the 
ballot, can accomplish much more than men. In the 
care and training of children in the home, in the educa- 
tion of young boys and girls in the schools and in the 
circles in which they mingle, both in social life and in 
the church, women have the power to exert an influence 
much greater in behalf of goodwill and peace than they 
have ever imagined. 

We are very glad that so many women have seen this 
truth, and are not waiting for the ballot to commence to 
fulfill their duty in this direction. Perhaps a larger 
service in this direction on the part of a much greater 
number of women might be most effective in persuading 
the anti-suffragist men that women are entitled to vote 
and that they would use the suffrage wisely and well 
if granted. 


—— <> -- 


The Cosmopolitan Clubs Movement. 


A very timely and promising movement is that of the 
International or Cosmopolitan Clubs in the larger colleges 
and universities. The purpose of these clubs is to bring 
together college young men from different countries, “ to 
learn the customs, viewpoints and characteristics of other 
nationalities, to remove national prejudices and establish 
international friendships.” 

The first club of this kind was the International Club 
of the University of Wisconsin, organized March 12, 
1903, by eighteen foreign students. This club now has 
a membership of eighty, and is the most flourishing club 
in the University. A Cosmopolitan Club was formed at 
Cornell University November 30, 1904, with a New 
Zealander as president, a German as secretary and a 
United States member as treasurer. In 1906 and 1907 
similar clubs were organized in the University of 
Michigan, the University of Illinois, Purdue, Louisiana, 
Ohio State and Chicago. Some twenty other larger 
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institutions are about to organize similar clubs, some of 
them being called international, others cosmopolitan. In 
the clubs so far organized there are nearly one thousand 
members. 

On invitation from the Wisconsin University Club all 
the then eight clubs sent delegates to Madison December 
28, 1907, to organize an Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs. A permanent organization was effected under 
this name. Great enthusiasm was shown by the dele- 
gates, who expressed themselves as ready to push the 
work of their clubs. 

This organization in the United States marks the 
beginning of a movement to form cosmopolitan clubs in 
all colleges of all countries where there are foreign 
students enough to create the nucleus of such a club. 
There are already a few cosmopolitan clubs in existence 
in Europe and South America. An affiliation will be 
made not only among the clubs of each country, but also 
of the different countries, and an endeavor will be made 
to increase the clubs as fast as possible. 

The activities of these clubs are most interesting. 
Programs are arranged in which the different nationali- 
ties represented take part. In the larger clubs national 
nights are given, in which the representatives of a single 
nationality prepare the program and act as host, giving 
something typical of their own country. At the opening 
of the college year the clubs tender receptions to the 
newly enrolled foreign students. 

It is apparent, on the face of it, that these clubs will 
prove most effective in promoting acquaintance among 
the leading young men of different nationalities, in re- 
moving prejudices and cementing friendships that in their 
larger bearings will play an important réle in inter- 
national relations; for these foreign students will in 
many cases become leaders of public opinion and even 
of the political spirit and policies of their nations. We 
hope that cosmopolitan clubs may be speedily formed in 
all the American colleges and Universities where there 
are foreign students. We welcome their support and 
coéperation in bringing the nations and races into better 
acquaintance with each other and into more sympathetic 
and kindly relations. As an agency for promoting the 
final establishment of permanent peace among the nations, 
we can think of nothing in the educational sphere likely 
to bear richer fruit. { 





Peace Sunday. 


Peace Sunday, December 2('th, the next before Christ- 
mas this year, offers an unusual opportunity to app‘y the 
teachings of friendship and goodwill to the international 
life. The aims of the peace movement may then properly 
be brought home to all the people. Ministers shauld 
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emphasize the fact that the movement has been recog- 
nized by the governments this year as never before. 

All denominations, through distinguished representa- 
tives, expressed their sympathy with the purposes of the 
peace movement at the Universal Peace Congress held 
in London in July. The Pope gave it his patronage ; 
the Lambeth Conference made it the subject of a resolu- 
tion, which it sent to the Congress by a special delegation 
of Bishops; Non-conformist preachers and Protestant 
clergymen from different nations urged that work for 
peace become a practical part of the church’s activities. 
At a banquet given by the British government from its 
newly established Hospitality Fund, which is intended to 
promote friendly relations with foreign countries, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Asquith, declared 
the peace movement to be “the greatest of all reforms.” 
King Edward said to a deputation from the Congress: 
“Rulers and statesmen can set before themselves no 
higher aim than the promotion of national good under- 
standing and cordial relations among the nations of the 
world.” 

Important events have testified to the success of peace 
principles. The revolution which gave constitutional 
government to Turkey was brought about, not by blood- 
shed, but by moral education and appeal. Instead of 
fighting over the questions in the Near East, the nations 
have decided to settle their differences by diplomatic 
negotiation or by a European Congress. 

Groundless suspicions of unfriendliness, threatening 
war between England and Germany on the one hand 
and the United States and Japan on the other, have 
been counteracted by expressions of friendship or by acts 
which tend to make war impossible. The workingmen 
of England have set an example to the workingmen of 
al! countries by sending a fraternal letter to their fellows 
in Germany. The United States not only showed its 
faith in peace principles, but its determination to honor 
a historic friendship, when it made an arbitration treaty 
with Japan, one of twelve treaties of arbitration which it 
has made with foreign nations since the second Hague 
Conference. 

The results of the Central American Peace Conference 
of 1907 have taken shape in orderly government and the 
actual operation of a Central American Court of Justice, 
towards a suitable building for which Mr. Carnegie has 
given $100,000. 

The growing interdependence of the nations in mat- 
ters that affect even the everyday life of the people is 
shown in the recent congresses for the promotion of 
moral education, free trade, the cultivation and protec- 
tion of the fisheries and the care of tuberculosis; while 
the reduction of letter postage between Great Britain 
and the United States is evidence that in the near future 
universal penny postage will bring the nations, through 
enlarged correspondence, into more intimate relations 
than they have heretofore enjoyed. 

All these subjects have received attention by the press 
of the country, but in case special information with re- 
gard to any of them is desired, the American Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., will endeavor 
to supply it. This Society will be glad to send to any 
minister, at cost price, a package of literature on the 
peace movement. All clergymen are invited to make 
Peace Sunday a day of universal observance. 
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A Special Request. 


A number of the members of the American Peace 
Society and subscribers to the ApvocaTE or PEace have 


- allowed their subscriptions to remain unpaid for some 


time. We are quite aware that the financial stringency 
of the past year has made it difficult fer many to meet 
even such small obligations as these. But now that the 
election is over and “good times” have come again,— 
everybody says they have come,— will not our friends 
be so good as to send us their subscriptions? It will add 
much to our peace if they will do so, and strengthen our 
hands in the great and ever-enlarging work that devolves 
upon the Society. May we ask also that our friends who 
are acccustomed to make special annual contributions to 
our funds will be as generous as possible this year? 
Our receipts from this source have been considerably 
reduced the past year because of the financial depression. 
In the meantime, the cause of peace has advanced as 
never before, and the opening for far-reaching and effective 
labor has never been so great and hopeful as at this 
moment. We are not begging, but only trying to make 
it clear to all our many friends that the peace movement 
just now offers most exceptional opportunities for you to 
experience “ the blessedness of giving” for the promotion 
of what the British Prime Minister, at the London Peace 
Congress, declared to be “the greatest of all reforms” 





Editorial Notes. 

The outcome of the recent Casa Blanca 

a trouble between France and Germany has 
given fresh and impressive proof of the 

power of the new spirit which is prevailing among the 
European nations, and of the immense practical value of 
the existence of the Hague Court, always ready to be 
called into service in the determination of justice and the 
preservation of peace. On September 25 six soldiers 
(three Germans, one Russian, one Swiss and one Austrian) 
deserted from the French Foreign Legion and hid in 
Casa Blanca. They asked the German Consul to re- 
patriate them. When a German steamer came into port 
the Consul sent his clerk and a native soldier of the 
Consulate to convey the deserters on board. The French 
gendarmes who had received orders to arrest the deserters 
proceeded to do so, and the six were all eventually lodged 
in prison and the Consulate soldier seized and put in 
irons, though he was afterwards released when this was 
demanded. The German Ccusulate demanded the release 
of the three German deserters. This occurrence, of course, 
created at once a diplomatic “situation”; a generation 
ago it would, ten chances to one, have brought on war. 
On October 14 the German Chancellor proposed that the 
matter should be submitted to arbitration. The French 


government the next day signified its willingness to accept 
this proposal. But the German government seems then 
to have insisted, as part of the program, that France 
should express regret at the action of her officers in mal- 
treating a Consular official, Germany being ready to admit 
that her Consul had gone too far. The French govern- 
ment could not see its way to express regret, holding 
that the action of its officers was fully justified, as Casa 
Blanca was under military occupation, but was ready to 
have the whole matter adjusted by arbitration. A period 
of tension then followed, in which there was a good deal 
of irresponsible newspaper talk, though both governments 
showed a sincere desire to avoid a serious issue. As a 
result of farther diplomatic discussion it was finally agreed 
that the whole matter should be referred to arbitration, 
each of the two governments binding itself to express its 
regret at the acts of its officials in conformity with the 
decision of the arbitrators. The agreement finally signed 
in Berlin by the Acting Secretary of State, von Kiderlew- 
Waechter, and the French Ambassador Cambon, was as 
follows : 

“The German and French Governments regret the 
incidents which occurred at Casa Blanca on September 
25, 1908, and led subordinate officials to employ force 
and commit vexatious acts of violence. They resolve to 
submit the whole of the questions which have arisen in 
this connection to a Court of Arbitration. By mutual 
agreement each of the two governments binds itself to 
express its regret at the acts of these officials in conformity 
with the decision which the arbitators shall give regarding 
the facts of the case and the question of right.” 





In the October number of Concord, 
William Heaford calls attention to some 
striking statements made by Dr. Charles 
Richet in his interesting new book, “Le Passé de la 
Guerre et L’Avenir de la Paix.” “ Richet reminds us 
that the human victims of war are not merely the soldiers. 
In the Concentration Camps during the Boer War the 
mortality of the children, whose decimation did so much 
to drive the Dutch to the desperate act of surrender, 
reached the point of seventy-five per cent. How few of 
those who sing the glories of war know that during the 
Crimean War twenty died of sickness for one killed by 
bullets, or that during the French operations in Mada- 
gascar, although only a hundred soldiers were stricken 
by the enemy, no less than six thousand died through 
sickness and hardship? In every war crowds of poor 
suldiers, ignorant of the cause for which they are fighting 
and reckless as to the moral issues concerned, di¢ igno- 
miniously in hospital, on the roadside, or in some friendly 
ditch, of typhus, yellow fever, dysentery, smallpox, 
cholera, or of other diseases perhaps less reputable, with- 
out ever having experienced the pride of batile or sniffed 


The Victims 
of War. 
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the deadly incense belched by the cannon’s mouth.” 
Dr. Richet might have illustrated his contention from 
our Civil War, in which, of the more than half a million 
deaths in the armies of the North (not to mention the 
South) less than fifty thousand men were actually shot 
dead on the battlefield; or from our recent war with 
Spain, in which most of the soldiers who perished did 
not come to their djath by Spanish bullets, but perished 
miserably of yellow fever in the trenches at Santiago. 
Nearly all other agencies of death the most horrible 
come to the aid of war, to kill off as many as possible of 
the men engaged or to maim and ruin them physically 
for life. 





sitieaeiieaa At the © twonty-Btth Conference of the 
Law Association International Law Association, held at 
nena Budapest at the end of September, a good 
deal of attention was given, as usual, to the practical 
aspects of the peace question. Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
secretary of the Peace Society (Londen), who has pre- 
sented to the conference annually for many years a paper 
on the latest developments of the practice of arbitration, 
this year read an address on “ The Political Machinery of 
Peace,” in which he brought out the importance of con- 
ventions so made as to render the relations between 
nations more intelligent, open, intimate and friendly, and, 
in case of disagreements, to secure settlements as just 
and equitable as possible. Professor Zippernowsky read 
a paper on “International Arbitration,” in which he 
dwelt, not so much on what has been done for peace 
through the arbitration of disputes as upon the value of 
congresses and expositions, scientific, industrial and com- 
mercial, in promoting the spirit of harmony, goodwill 
and pacific adjustment of controversies. Sir Thomas 
Barclay presented a paper on the subject of the “ Inter- 
national Prize Court,” and made suggestions as to the 
composition of the court. The whole Conference, so far 
as can be gathered from the meagre reports which we 
have seen, was most successful. The visitors were enter- 
tained in the most generous manner by the municipal 
authorities of Budapest and by the various law societies 
of which they were the guests. Sir Walter Phillimore 
of the British High Court of Justice, president of the 
Association, presided. 





Curtis Guild, Governor of Massachusetts, 
in his Thanksgiving Proclamation, issued 
on the 9th of November, laid special 
emphasis on the duty of being thankful for the blessings 
of peace. He said: 


Thanksgiving 
for Peace. 


“In our testimony of gratitude for evil escaped, 
whether we bear it by spoken word in the house of 
worship or in the quiet communings of our own hearts, 
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” 


let iis not forget reverently to acknowledge the blessings 
of peace. 

“‘Peace has entered among the nations. The long 
imp*nding crisis that was to drench Europe with blood 
has passed. There has come with it not war, but the 
libeyation of a patient and ancient race from a yoke 
cen ai old. The white fleet of our country bears our 
flag to the Orient and to the South Seas, but that there 
was ever a prophecy of the exasperation of enemies is 
forgotten in a world-wide revelation of friends. 

“To the ancient sources of barbaric assault on civiliza- 
tion. the regions of immemorial oppression, the lands of 
the Scythian, the Persian, the Turk and the Tartar, has 
come the gospel of popular freedom; and freedom, not 
licénse, is peace. 

“ Peace is spread among the creeds. The old races, 
the mingling of whose blood swells the veins of the new, 
virile, strong American race, have brought to this soil 
varying methods of worship, but the old intolerance has 
gore forever. Every year men quarrel less and less over 
th. difference in the manner of their devotions. Every 
year with the greater measure of mutual respect comes 
ths deeper sense of brotherhood under the same divine 
Father. 

« May this gift of peace abide. May it never be con- 
founded with servility and sloth. As war is death, so 
peace is life. May we reverently use it, not each for 
himself alone, but each for his least fortunate neighbor, 
that he, too, may revel in life and enjoy it more 
abundantly,” 


It is, indeed, a genuine ground of thanksgiving that in 
a year during which there have been an unusual number 
of international “ incidents” of the kind which formerly 
nearly always led to rupture, the banner of peace has 
been kept afloat in the midst of the nations and not once 
stricken to the earth. 





The National Council of the Peace So- 
cieties in Great Britain last month issued 
the following : 

“The National Council of Peace Societies, represent- 
ing the organized peace opinion of the country, deplores 
the recent agitation by the Navy League and other or- 
ganizations and individuals, which appears to have had 
as its object the further inflation of our navy estimates. 
At a time when declining trade marks the necessity of 
curtailing all uneconomic expenditure and of husbanding 
national resources for the purpose of improving the social 
condition of the people, it urges upon the government 
and the public the following considerations: (1) That 
the government of Great Britain should take the earliest 
opportunity of resuming negotiations with the German 
and other governments with a view to a mutual under- 
standing concerning naval armaments, and, as a basis for 
such discussion, should make known its willingness upon 
terms to consent to the immunity of private property 
from capture at sea, as urged by the International Peace 
Congress and by the Interparliamentary Conference re- 
cently held; (2) that the existing predominance of the 
British navy is such as to forbid as wasteful and needless 
any increase in the shipbuilding vote for 1909; (3) that 
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excessive armaments constitute a menace instead of a 
protection to the world’s peace. 

“This Council thanks H. M. Government for the 
support it has given to the new constitutional régime 
in Turkey and for the protest it has made against the 
recent violent breaches of treaty stipulations in the near 
East, and especially the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina without any consultation of the inhabitants of 
these provinces. The Council regards it as a signal 
proof of the increasingly pacific spirit of the nations that 
none of these events has yet led to an outbreak of war, 
and they urge the British government to continue its 
efforts to obtain a friendly and at the same time just set- 
tlement of the difficult questions that have been raised.” 


oe 


News from the Field. 


The twenty-first annual report of the Peace and Arbi- 
tration Department of the National W. C. T. U. has 
just been issued by Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, the Superin- 
tendent, of Winthrop Centre, Me. The report includes 
brief statements by the State Superintendents in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Colorado, 
Washington, Missouri, Virginia, Maryland, South Dakota, 
Nerth Carolina, Kentucky and Colorado, in all of which 
States very important work has been done in the dis- 
tribution of literature, the organization of meetings, the 
promotion of the observance of Peace Sunday, of the 
18th of May, in protests against rifle practice in the 
schools, etc. In all, thirty three States have W.C. T. U. 
superintendents of arbitration and peace, three having 
been added the past year. Mrs. Bailey, just reélected 
for the twenty-second time, notes in her report the in- 
creasing opportunities open to woman for influence in 
the cause of peace as well as in other directions, and 
speaks in a most hopeful tone of the great advancement 
which the cause has made within a few years. 





The cause of peace loses another most devoted and 
valuable friend in the death of Dr. A. C. Courtice of 
Toronto, Canada, Secretary of the Canadian Peace 
Society. Dr. Courtice had been for many years devoting 
to the propaganda of peace such time as he could spare 
from his other duties. It was through his instrumentality 
that at the time of the Boston Peace Congress four years 
ago a special meeting was held in Toronto and addressed 
by Dr. G. B. Clark, Dr. W. Evans Darby and Benjamin 
F. Trueblood. The result of this meeting was the or- 
ganization of the Canadian Peace Society, of which Dr. 
Courtice was made the secretary. This position he con- 
tinued to hold till the time of his death. Though deli- 
cate in health, he never ceased to use the utmost of his 
strength in promotion of the work of the Society. He 
was a man of great sweetness and beauty of spirit, a 
genuine peacemaker of the truest and most faithful type. 


On October 23 a large number of Sir William Ran- 
dal Cremer’s colleagues and friends assembled in the 
Library of Memorial Hall, London, to pay honor to his 
memory. Lord Weardale presided. Among the speak- 
ers were Howard Evans, chairman of the Executive 
Council of the Arbitration League, founded by Mr. 
Cremer, Sir W. B. Gurdon, M.P., Sir William Collins, 
M.P., D. V. Pirie, M.P., John Wilson, M.P., C. W. 


Bowerman, M.P., T. H. W. Idris, M.P., H. J. Wilson, 
M.P., and others of Cremer’s colleagues and close 
friends. They all spoke in the warmest terms of his 
long-continued faithfulness and devotion to the cause of 
international good-will and peace, and held up his course 
as a lesson to young men “not to be afraid of express- 
ing their convictions and supporting what was apparently 
a hopeless cause.” 


seceadesieasnsietin ltt eecia 
Brevities. 


In his budget for the coming year, the Finance 
Minister of Denmark has included 1,000 crowns for the 
Bureau of the Hague Court of Arbitration, 500 crowns 
for the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 3,800 
crowns for the expenses of the Danish delegates to the 
next Interparliamentary Conference, and 3,000 crowns 
for the promotion of the work of the Danish Interparlia- 
mentary Group. The whole sum, 8,300 crowns, is equiv- 
alent to about $2,260 in our money. The Danish par- 
liament has already several times voted sums for the 
promotion of the peace cause, and this sum will doubtless 
be voted unanimously. 


, Sefiora de Costa of Buenos Ayres, the devoted 
South American worker for peace to whose earnest effort 
was due the erection of the “Christ of the Andes,” the 
great peace statue on the high pass between Chile and 
Argentina, writes to a friend in Boston of the deep con- 
cern felt by the workers for international progress in 
South America over the sudden outburst there of the 
passion for big navies. Speaking for her own Argentina, 
she says: “ There is absolutely no need of it.” And she 
adds, sadly and reproachfully: “It is a shame that this 
great United States should have sent that flotilla around 
the world to stir up the military spirit.” 


ein The work of Gulielmo Ferrero (one of the Lowell 
Institute Lecturers in Boston this winter) on “ Militarism,” 
first published in 1898 (in English in 1899), has gone 
through several editions, been circulated by thousands, 
and has had a very wide influence not only in Italy, but 
also in other countries where translations of it have been 


published. 


The first formal session of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture has just taken place in Rome. This 
Institute is due to the initiative of Mr. David Lubin of 
California. Mr. Lubin’s scheme was first presented to 
our national authorities at Washington, who were asked 
to initiate the Institute. It was rejected by them. The 
young king of Italy, Victor Emanuel, took it up, when 
asked to do so, and the Institute has been successfully 
inaugurated. The meeting in Rome has been attended 
by delegates from forty-six nations, including the United 
States. The purpose of the Institute is to promote the 
development of agriculture in all parts of the world, the 
restoration of worn-out lands, the redemption of the 
great still unused tracts of the earth’s surface, etc. 


‘ The Commonweal declares that the military and 
naval displays at Melbourne, at the time of the visit of Ad- 
miral Sperry’s fleet, were far less fine and interesting than 
the torchlight procession of the fire brigade men through 
the illuminated city. Of the latter it says: “ About two 








thousand were gathered from all parts of the state, and 
with their bright helmets, beautiful fire engines of the 
latest invention, and fine horses constituted a spectacle 
to be proud of, and, we venture to think, a more whole- 
some spectacle than a military or naval display, and more 
suggestive of the coming civilization, whose glory will 
not be battle, murder, and sudden death, but life-saving 
and codperation in all that makes for life and human 
service.” 


‘ It is now authoritatively reported that the pro- 
posed anti-foreign mining law will go no further in the 
Mexican parliament, because of President Diaz’s pro- 
nounced opposition to it. The policy of the Mexican 
government is to encourage the investment of foreign 
capital and to welcome the people of other countries to 
Mexican soil. 


While Hon. Seth Low, ex-mayor of New York 
and delegate to the first Hague Conference, was making 
campaign speeches in Kentucky in October, he visited 
Berea College on Sunday morning and gave to the stu- 
dents and faculty what the Berea Quarterly describes 
as “a wonderful address” on the World’s Movement 
towards Peace. 


e 8 At the annual convention of the Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, which met some time ago in Port- 
land, a strong resolution in support of international arbi- 
tration was unanimously adopted. This action was taken 
at the suggestion of Miss Alice May Douglas, superin- 
tendent of the Peace and Arbitration Department of the 
Maine W. C. T. U. 


_——---- EE ——E—— 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments.* 


BY WILLIAM I. HULL, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


President Roosevelt has been the fountain-head of 
most of the streams of public interest pouring through 
our country during the last eight years; but his advo- 
cacy of a great American navy has added not only an 
element of public interest, but one of great public menace 
as well. The championship of that cause by Admiral 
Evans and Captain Hobson, or even by the editor of The 
Outlook, is not nearly so important as is its advocacy by 
our President. 

I am one of the millions of Americans who have a 
profound respect for President Roosevelt’s honesty of 
purpose and a genuine admiration for his great abilities. 
I am: also one of the millions of Americans who depre- 
cate heartily many of his methods, and especially do I 
believe his favorite method of attempting to preserve 
international peace to be radically wrong. Gladly and 
gratefully I recognize the services rendered by him to 
the cause of peace in some ways. I do not forget that 
it was on his initiative that the Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion was called into beneficent activities, nor do I forget 
that it was due largely to his initiative that the Peace of 
Portsmouth was achieved and the terrible Russo-Japan- 
ese War brought to an end. But it is precisely because 
of President Roosevelt’s character and ability, and be- 


*From an address made at Twelfth Street Meeting House, Philadel- 
phia, November 10, 1908. 
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cause of such services as these which he has rendered to 
the cause of peace, that his championship of a great 
armament in the name of peace makes him the most 
serious menace to its preservation. He is, in fact, the 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of the peace movement. This 
is a serious charge, but I believe that the following 
considerations will substantiate it. 

European statesmanship for centuries acted in a half- 
hearted way upon the old adage that the best method of 
preserving peace is to prepare for war; but it remained 
for Bismarck, that man of blood and iron, to translate 
that old adage into a positive philosophy and apply it in 
such a thorough-going manner that he made of Prussia 
an armed camp. The other continental countries of 
Europe have followed as closely as possible in the path 
marked out by him, and to-day we have the spectacle of 
Europe bristling with bayonets and filled with the din 
of warlike preparations, all in the great name of Peace. 

Across the English Channel this “barracks philoso- 
phy” of peace has been translated into a big navy 
philosophy of peace, and it has become a cardinal doc- 
trine of British statesmanship that Britain’s navy must 
be equal in fighting strength to the navies of any other 
two powers. 

Across the Atlantic the big navy philosophy of peace 
has been adopted by Mr. Roosevelt and his school, and 
Britain’s “two-power policy” has been translated into 
the “two-ocean policy”; that is, the maintenance of 
fleets on both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans able to 
cope with any fleet which may be sent against them. In 
support of this new gospel of peace, missionaries from 
North Carolina and elsewhere are sowing the seed which 
has been grown in the editorial gardens of Zhe Outlook 
and in Mr. Roosevelt’s fields of statesmanship. 

The ablest exposition of this gospel with which we are 
familiar is President Roosevelt’s address at the Naval 
War College in Newport last summer. This address 
was not intended, Mr. Roosevelt said, for the naval 
officers in his audience, but was intended as a message 
to the great body of American citizens. About three of 
its paragraphs were devoted to assertions of the desira- 
bility of peace; while about three columns were devoted 
to an exhortation of preparedness for war. Thus it very 
forcibly reminded students of history of that jingle 
quoted so often in seventeenth-century England and in- 
spiring the well-known “jingo” school of statesmen in 
all lands ever since: 


‘We don’t want to fight, 
But, by jingo, if we do, 
We ’ve got the ships, 
We ’ve got the men, 
We ’ve got the money, too.’’ 


The “big stick ” of the President’s argument in this 
address contained the following notches: First, we need 
a big navy in order to enforce our immigration policy. 
If we desire to restrict immigration from Italy, Bohemia 
or Japan, we must be ready to fight for it. Secondly, 
we need a big navy to enforce the Monroe Doctrine. 
Thirdly, we need a navy so big that no other nation will 
dare to attack us. And, fourthly, we need a big navy 
which, cut loose from its fortified ports, may seek for its 
opponent and “hammer that opponent until he quits 
fighting.” 
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Without dwelling on the first two arguments, it may 
be said of the first that the United States has found its 
immigration policy in danger only when it has not lived 
up to the spirit of its treaties with foreign nations; or 
when, for commercial advantages, promises have been 
made to foreign nations whose fulfillment would not have 
been in keeping with the genius of our civilization. 

Of the second, it may be said that long before the 
Rooseveltian régime of naval expansion, the Monroe 
Doctrine was enforced. For example, President Lincoln 
and President Cleveland were successful in this direction, 
and were successful not because of the possession of a big 


navy or threat of war, but because of the enlightened 


public opinion which put a brake upon the pugnacious 
governments concerned in France, in England and in 
the United States. 

The third argument is based upon that cheerful 
medieval view of one’s neighbors as a gang of bandits 
ready to seize the first opportunity of indulging them- 
selves in warfare and other knavery. In view of the 
pacific development of modern public opinion through- 
out the civilized world, and in view of America’s geo- 
graphical isolation and advantages of manifold variety, 
this medizeval view of the family of nations is on the 
face of it so absurd that it makes the thoughtful inquirer 
suspect that a sinister design underlies it. It 1s in fact 
a too palpable reminder of those good old times when 
military despots procured great standing armies by play- 
ing upon the fierce and the ignorant jealousies of their 
subjects. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s fourth argument in favor of a great 
navy in the interests of peace is a naive revelation of 
the true logic of his position. The candid suggestion that 
our own fleets pursue the peaceful and civilized industry 
of “hammering,” whilst our opponents are engaged in 
the warlike and savage brutality of “fighting,” provokes 
an involuntary smile. But this argument is no laughing 
matter to the genuine lover of peace and arbitration. 
It constitutes the chip upon Uncle Sam’s shoulder which 
foreigners are dared to knock off at their peril. 

The folly and the wickedness of our enormously in- 
creasing armaments may be illustrated in many ways. 
But in reply to the four arguments noted above may be 
mentioned here the four following: First, the economical 
burden of great armaments has been proved by columns 
of statistics. The enormous sums which are expended 
upon them, and which leave some nations so poor when 
war comes that they are helpless to pursue it to a success- 
fu! conclusion, are patent to all. But the misdirection 
of labor and capital applied to such uses is especially to 
be resented in a country whose natural resources are in 
such need of development as in ours. The President’s 
conference with the governors in regard to the preserva- 
tion and development of our natural resources, and his 
commission on the improvement of the condition of the 
American farmer, could be very materially aided by divert- 
ing to them a portion of the government’s military and 
naval appropriations, which have increased to almost 
three-fifths of the total appropriations. The present 


naval policy seems destined to result in each one of the 
States of the Union having as its namesake a man-of-war. 
A short mathematical calculation would reveal the num- 
ber of miles of macadamized roads or the development 
in the educational system which might be procured in 


each State by foregoing the honor of a naval leviathan as 
a namesake. 

Secondly, not only is the expense of building and 
maintaining a warship (which is said to be equivalent to 
the endowment and maintenance of a first-rate university, 
like Johns Hopkins) to be deplored, but its folly is 
apparent when the said ships’ short life of usefulness is 
considered. We are told that the “life” of the best 
man-of-war is from twelve to twenty years. This means 
that every generation must not only build but rebuild its 
fleet of warships. We are told, also, that ships of the 
Dreadnought type are supremely valuable as fighters 
only, and ‘that they have no proportionate power of de- 
fense. Certain it is that the invention of new devices of 
attack has made ships of the very best known type ob- 
solete within a few years. And if the present rate of 
development in the art of navigating the air is main- 
tained for a few years, the entire armaments of civilized 
nations on iand and sea will be worth, for fighting pur- 
poses, an equivalent quantity of old junk. The folly of 
the big and bigger and biggest navy policy is apparent, 
also, when we remember that a “big navy” or a “big 
stick” is only a relative term. We are told that in 1907 
the United States achieved second place in the list of 
naval powers, but that Germany and Japan have been 
making frantic efforts to oust us from that position. Our 
stick may be a big one when it is ten feet long, while 
Germany’s and Japan’s is only five feet long; but when 
theirs grows to ten feet, our stick will no longer be a big 
one. If England is determined to maintain a navy equal 
to that of any other two powers, and we are determined 
to maintain fleets on both oceans capable of coping with 
any which may be sent against them, the old mathemat- 
ical puzzle is revived of an invincible force meeting an 
immovable obstacle. Sensible men are therefore inquiring 
where this policy is to end. 

In the third place, President Roosevelt’s armament 
policy invites the very evil of warfare which he deplores. 
He looks upon his navy as merely a means of defense ; 
other nations inevitably regard it as a defiance and a 
menace. The very worst feature of the big navy policy, 
then,— immeasurably worse than its expense and its folly 
from the military point of view, —is that it is the chief 
obstacle to the perfecting of an adequate system of inter- 
national arbitration. Both reason and experience prove 
that it has this disastrous result. 

If in a “state of nature” my neighbor and I should 
desire to establish a court for the adjudication of differ- 
ences between us, the worst possible method of procedure 
to accomplish that end would be to equip our lawns with 
tigers, lions and all the other animals of the jungle. If, 
for alleged purposes of defense, I were so to equip my 
lawn, my neighbor would inevitably look upon me either 
as a hypocrite, in pretending to desire a court, or as a 
bully who did not intend to abide by the decisions of 
that court. And the inevitable result of such a method 
would be not a court of justice, but a war so fierce and 
brutal that no jungle has ever seen its like. 

At the first Hague Conference Count Munster of 
Germany and Admiral Fisher of Great Britain are re- 
ported to have opposed Lord Pauncefote’s plan for a 
court of arbitration, for the reason that, since Germany’s 
army and the British fleet were ready and able to crush 
their opponents on short notice, it would be foolish for 
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them to submit their differences to a court of arbitration 
and thus to give their opponents time for preparing their 
defense. At the second Hague Conference, when Ruy 
Barbosa of Brazil was asserting against Mr. Choate’s 
Court of Arbitral justice the argument of the equality of 
sovereign states, there rolled beneath his words and 
within the hearts of the representatives of other smaller 
states the conviction that the United States was not sin- 
cere in its attempt to establish a truly impartial court of 
justice. With the shadow of an enormously increasing 
navy behind our American delegation, it was unable to 
overcome the privately-expressed sentiment of its oppo- 
nents, “ We do not trust you, gentlemen.” When trial 
by jury for criminal offenses took the place of trial by 
batile, the great reform was not accomplished by in- 
creasing the weight of the armor or lengthening the 
spears of England’s citizens. The history of disarma- 
ment on the Great Lakes between the United States and 
Canada, and of the limitation of armaments on the fron- 
tier between Chile and Argentina, as well as the story of 
the increase of armaments on the Transvaal-Cape Colony 
boundary and in the Rhineland, are further facts which 
show the folly and wrong of the attempt to procure 
arbitration by means of increasing armaments. In view, 
then, of the plain lesson taught by reason and experience 
as to the inevitable and insuperable antagonism between 
increasing armaments and increasing arbitration, is it not 
an outrage that the President of our republic should lend 
his powerful aid to the activities of such associations as 
the North Carolina “ Peace Society,” so called, and of 
such “statesmen” as Captain Hobson, or that these 
should be permitted to handicap the work of such inter- 
national statesmen as Mr. Choate and M. Bourgeois in 
their gallant efforts in behalf of arbitral justice ? 

Finally, the increasing armaments policy is bitterly 
condemned by millions of Americans because it is de- 
throning the ideal of America as the Sir Galahad among 
the nations. There was a time when it could be truly 
said, and without a shadow of doubt or suspicion on the 
part of the other members of the family of nations, that 
our country’s “strength was as the strength of ten, be- 
cause its heart was pure.” That ideal of the youthful, 
peaceful giant of the West, whose ports were without a 
gun and whose warships were designed solely to perform 
the police duty of the seas, has been trailed in the dust 
before the nations, and we are fast coming to be classed 
with those military despots who, from the time of 
Babylon and ancient Rome, have made a desert and 
called it peace. 

When Madame Roland ascended the guillotine during 
the French Revolutionary terror, and looked around her 
upon the so-called “liberty” caps and “patriot” cos- 
tumes of the men who had strewn the streets of Paris 
with the bodies and blood of the guillotine’s victims, she 
exclaimed: “O Liberty, Liberty, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!” And when the advocate of peace 
by means of arbitration hears arbitration acclaimed by 
those who are intent on the enormous and indefinite in- 
crease of our army and navy, he may well exclaim: 
“© Peace, Peace, what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” 

Let us, then, before it be too late,— before the poison 
in The Outlook's editorials, written and to be written, 
has irretrievably entered into the blood of our nation,— 
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let us put an end in our new world to this pernicious 
peace philosophy of the old world’s men of blood and 
iron; let us make right, and not might, our motto; let 
us make justice, and not victory on land or sea, our aim; 
let us make arbitration, and not armaments, our methods; 
and let us seek as our leader towards the goal of inter- 
national peace, not any god of battle, but the Prince of 
Peace. 





The Case for Limitation of Armaments. 
BY BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD. 
(Reprinted from the October number of the American Journal 
of International Law.) 

The question of limitation and even of gradual reduc- 
tion of armaments must be carefully differentiated from 
that of disarmament, complete and therough-going. The 
demand for limitation of armaments put forward by the 
leaders of the peace movement is often unfairly assumed 
to be a demand for total disarmament. The most ad- 
vanced pacifists, in whatever nation they may be found, 
and however radical may be their views theoretically as 
to the duty of the nations to disarm and live together in 
permanent peace under the dominion of love and law, 
are not at the present time urging disarmament as a 
practical measure. They know very well that before the 
happy time shall come when nations will “beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks ” in any general way, a very wide educational work 
for the removal of false conceptions and old prejudices 
must be done, and the-process of rapprochement among 
the nations, now so happily taking place, must be carried 
much farther than it has yet gone. The practical tuing 
which they are demanding — and, as they think, on the 
best of grounds — is the immediate arrest of the present 
feverish rivalry in armaments and of the attending rapid 
increase in the already colossal army and navy budgets. 
This step they hold to be not only perfectly reasonable 
and practicable under the present conditions of the nations 
in their relations one to another, but also imperatively 
demanded in the interests of justice and the common 
welfare of the populations on whom the burden of keep- 
ing up the exhausting rivalry falls with such peculiar 
oppressiveness. Only the salient features of the argu- 
ment, or group of arguments, by which this demand of the 
pacifists is supported, can be developed in a single article. 

The first and most impressive contention of the friends 
of peace of this way of thinking is that civilization is now 
so far advanced that not only is war itself out of date, 
but the colossal preparations for war, which meet the view 
in whatever direction one turns, are thoroughly out of 
harmony with the spirit, the social habits, the intellectual 
attainment, and the philanthropic institutions of the age. 
When one puts this general character of our civilization 
over against the colossal armaments of the time and looks 
at them with clear eye, the judgment pronounced is very 
much like that made when one looks at black and white; 
their total unlikeness is seen without any argument. 
Private war, which for many generations ravaged Europe, 
has disappeared. The duel remains in but few civilized 
countries, and where it is still tolerated it is for the most 
part a farce. Personal fights with fist or club are to-day 
nearly unknown, except among thugs and drunken 
brawlers, which constitute a very small portion of any 
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ordinary community, and are easily taken care of by a 
moderate police force. The carrying cf deadly weapons 
openly is no longer in vogue. The possession of con- 
cealed weapons about the person is not only illegai in 
most countries, but is so generally held to be disreputable 
that no gentleman cares to have it known that his hip 
pocket is the receptacle of a revolver. 

Parallel with this crowding of violence and the imple- 
ments of brutality into the background goes a noteworthy 
prevalence of social confidence and trust, rising in in- 
numerable cases, over wide areas, into genuine sympathy, 
friendship, and much mutual service. Neighbor trusts 
neighbor. The man on this side of the street is not 
suspicious of the man on that side. The different sides 
of cities no longer look upon each other as natural 
enemies, to be hated and maltreated. Mountains and 
rivers do not now divide peoples into mutually exclusive 
and malevolent communities. Indeed mountains, rivers 
and seas may be said no longer to exist, to such an extent 
have modern means of communication brought all parts 
of the world into direct communication with all other 
parts. The unity of the world, on the material side, is 
no longer a dream; it is an accompfisbed fact. Solidarity 
of thought and feeling, of interest and purpose, prevails 
within the national boundaries over great areas of terri- 
tory. Philanthropies innumerable, which look after the 
needy and helpless, have the sympathy and support of 
the whole people, and these philanthropies have already 
been, to a striking extent, internationalized. Educational 
and industrial enterprises, scientific, social, sanitary and 
many other types of endeavors, both individual and 
collective, are marked characteristics both of national 
and international life. Peoples within the national 
borders settle their disputes, where they have any, either 
by direct friendly negotiation, by the arbitration of 
friends, or through the courts of law and equity. We 
have, indeed, within most of the nations within which 
peoples of different races and languages are compacted 
into nationalities largely homogeneous, reached an era 
of practically universal and perpetual peace. Civil war 
has virtually disappeared. Men and communities live 
together, if not without friction and misunderstanding, 
at least without those outbursts of passion and violence 
which only a few generations ago prevailed in all coun- 
tries, and expressed themselves in bloody and ruinous wars. 

It seems utterly incongruous in such an advanced state 
of civilization in respect of individuals and separate states, 
where reason and common sense so largely prevail and 
the use of brute force is being reduced in an ever-increas- 
ing degree, that the nations in their corporate capacities 
should hold war in the highest honor, should keep them- 
selves in a chronic state of feverish preparation for it, 
and should be increasing and multiplying their military 
and naval establishments, especially the latter, with a 
rapidity and at a cost never before even dreamed of. 
It is difficult to conceive of folly and absurdity carried 
to a higher pitch than this. The fact that it has always 
been so can no longer be made an excuse for its contin- 
uance. Bad habits in nations are even less excusable than 
in individuals. There is but one way in which the states 
which constitute the so-called family of nations can de- 
liver themselves from the guilt and burden of this folly, 
and that is by taking steps at once to get together and 
solemnly agree that the present competitive arming shall 


stop short and go no further. No international act 
will be found easier than this the moment the govern- 
ments determine to undertake it with seriousness and 
with sincerity. There are many evidences which go to 
show that many of the governments themselves are 
already taking this view of the situation, though a few of 
them appeared at the last Hague Conference to have 
formed no real conception of the absurd nature of the 
situation. 

In the development of arbitration during the past 
century, and in the holding and results of the two Hague 
Conferences, an equally weighty and even more imme- 
diately practical reason for arrest of armaments is found. 
It is generally conceded that reduction of armaments 
and ultimate disarmament, with the exception possibly 
of a small international police force, and such limited 
national armaments as may be necessary to insure pro- 
tection against internal disorders, will follow naturally 
the establishment by the nations of an adequate substi- 
tute for war, on which every nation can rely for impartial 
consideration of its controversies and the rendering of 
just judgment. If this be true, as conceded, then what 
has already been accomplished in this direction, by agree- 
ment of substantially all the powers of the world, would 
seem to demand an immediate halt in the competitive 
increase of armaments, until such a time as the attempt 
to create a world organization with a High Court of 
Nations, which has so far been successful beyond expec- 
tation, shall have proved a failure. It is true that an 
international High Court of Arbitral Justice is not yet 
in operation. This is true, however, formally rather 
than really. Arbitration as a practical method of adjust- 
ing disputes between nations has been experimented with 
for nearly a hundred years and with singularly uniform 
success. Within this time at least two hundred and fifty 
international disputes, not to mention as many more set- 
tlements which were of minor importance, have been 
successfully adjusted by this means. In the case of all 
these settlements the award, though in a few instances 
severely criticised, has been loyally accepted by the de- 
feated party. Many of the disputes so adjusted have 
been of a most delicate and difficult nature, in which 
both national honor and vital interest have been con- 
spicuously involved. Looking only to these ad hoc 
arbitrations, it would seem that the powers of the world, 
practically all of which have participated in some of 
these settlements, had had experience enough of the 
sufficiency and honorableness of this method of settling 
differences to give them entire confidence in it, and to 
induce them to be ready hereafter to refer all controver- 
sies, of whatever class, except those involving the national 
life, to tribunals of arbitration. If a hundred years of 
such uniformly successful experience is not enough to 
satisfy them, how much, pray, will be needed to meet 
their demands. 

Furthermore, within the past five years treaties of 
obligatory arbitration to the number of sixty have been 
concluded among all the important governments of the 
world. These treaties, with the exception of two or three, 
are, it is true, of a limited character. They stipulate the 
reference to the Hague Court or other tribunals of arbi- 
tration only of questions of a judicial order and those 
arising in the interpretation of treaties, categories which 
may well include all disputes of whatever nature that are 
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likely ever again to arise among the states whose bound- 
aries are in general now well fixed, and whose limits and 
integrity are almost universally recognized and respected. 
The full force of these arbitral agreements is scarcely 
realized even by the governments themselves. The 
French Foreign Office has recently published, in connec- 
tion with a report on the proceedings of the last Hague 
Conference, a chart showing in a most graphic way the 
binding together of thirty-five of the capitals of the 
world by this network of treaties. The bond thus created 
constitutes a new bulwark against war, and a new and 
peculiarly strong ground for international confidence. 
Even in this fragmentary way, therefore, the govern- 
ments have found a substitute for war in dealing with 
controversies, which is practically, if not theoretically and 
formally, adequate to the maintenance of both justice 
and honor in all cases of disagreement among them. 

But the process here referred to has been carried much 
further through the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. 
In the first of these Conferences twenty-six of the powers 
of the world, including all those of the first rank, were 
represented. In the latter practically all of the powers, 
great and small, took part. It was, to all intents and 
purposes, a world assembly, and it discussed all of the 
questions with which it dealt in the spirit of a world 
assembly. It carried on its deliberations in a way that 
demonstrated once for all that a world congress or parlia- 
ment is in every way practical, and that problems of a 
universal order can be dealt with in such an assembly 
with fairness toward all, and with a deliberateness and 
considerateness which will prevent the serious offending 
of the sensibilities of any country, small or great, and 
which will insure justice to each of the nations in a man- 
ner possible in no other way. The unanimous vote of 
the Conference in favor of periodic meetings at The 
Hague hereafter, and the fixing of the date of the third 
Hague Conference some seven years hence, with a plan 
for adequate preparation of the program by an inter- 
national commission, has practically settled the question 
of a periodic world assembly, which, it is now generally 
believed, will meet as regularly hereafter as the national 
parliaments, and, though advisory only in its character 
at first, will grow gradually into a parliament with ever- 
increasing legislative powers. For the purpose of this 
discussion, it need be only mentioned that the Conference 
revised and considerably improved the Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes drawn 
by the first Hague Conference, and sent it forth as a new 
treaty, this time with the signatures of representatives 
not of twenty-six powers, but of all the powers uf the 
globe, with one or two unimportant exceptions. Under 
this Convention the Permanent Court of Arbitration, set 
up under the Convention of 1899, has become a real 
world court, to which all the nations are now parties, 
and to which every one of them may have recourse. 
There exists, therefore, in this arbitration court, though 
reference of disputes to it is still only voluntary, a sub- 
stitute for war which in practice will prove itself to be 
entirely adequate to meet the ends of justice in any cases 
of differences likely ever to arise hereafter. But the 
Conference, as is well known, went further along this 
line. It voted unanimously for the establishment of a 
supreme world court of arbitral justice, with judges 
always in service and holding regular sessions, a court 
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holding practically the same relation to the nations as 
the Supreme Court of the United States holds to the 
separate states of our Union. And if the Conference’s 
recommendation to the governments in regard to finding 
a satisfactory method of selecting the judges is seriously 
and faithfully carried out, a supreme court of the nations 
will be in actual existence and thoroughly organized by 
the time the next Hague Conference assembles. In any 
event, the court will be organized and put into operation 
at no distant day, and in the meantime the present Hague 
Court of Arbitration will do substantially the same work, 
which will finally go to the High Court of Arbitral Justice. 

This process of world organization and of the exten- 
sion of arbitration and of arbitral justice in an organized 
way to the international sphere having gone as far as it 
has, it is difficult to understand how the governments 
can find any rational justification for the perpetual in- 
crease of their military and naval establishments on a 
scale and with a haste which would lead one naturally 
to suppose that no relations of friendship and codépera- 
tion existed among them, that they had never met in 
conference, that treaty relations were practically un- 
known to them, and that they were still living in the 
anarchic state of the barbarous ages. There is no such 
justification. 'The eminent success which arbitration has 
attained and the advanced state of organization of the 
institutions which the Hague Conferences are creating 
require, if the analogy of the development of law and order 
and the reduction of the use of force within the nations 
has any value, that the governments which are parties 
to the Hague Conventions — that is, the governments of 
the entire world — should at once take steps to diminish 
their reliance on and use of force in their relations one 
to another. It might fairly be contended, from the gov- 
ernment point of view, that these institutions have not 
yet been developed to a point of perfection where any- 
thing like complete disarmament or any very large re- 
duction in the military and naval establishments should 
be immediately undertaken. But it may, on the other 
hand, be contended with even greater force that what 
the governments are doing in the perpetual enlargement 
of these war establishments and the increasing burdens 
which are being laid upon the people for their mainten- 
ance is entirely out of harmony with what they are 
doing in binding themselves together in pacific treaty 
relations and with the deliberate way in which they are 
entering into a universal and permanent organization 
through the Conferences at The Hague. They ought at 
once either to provide for the arrest of the growth of 
their great military and naval preparations, or to throw 
up the Hague Conferences, the Hague Conventions, the 
treaties of obligatory arbitration and the like. There is 
no other way in which the claim of sincerity and consist- 
ency can be maintained by them. 

The ground most commonly urged in favor of an arrest 
of armaments is the immense and ever-increasing cost of 
maintaining and renewing them, especially of the new 
naval constructions which this rivalry necessitates. This 
argument for limitation, though not as fundamental as 
those given above, is the most striking and impressive one, 
especially to the common mind. In a memorial recently 
presented to the British Prime Minister, signed by one 
hundred and forty-four members of the House of Com- 
mons, urging an arrest of the military and naval 
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expenditures of Great Britain, Mr. Asquith’s attention was 
recalled to the fact, already noted by him, that in the 
last ten years the expenditure on the British army had 
advanced from eighteen millions to nearly thirty millions 
of pounds sterling, an increase of sixty-three per cent., 
while the cost of maintaining and increasing the navy 
for the same period had advanced from twenty-two to 
nearly thirty-two millions of pounds, or about forty-three 
per cent. This memorial, quoting from the government 
budget, also pointed out that the total cost of maintain- 
ing both army and navy had gone up in the ten years 
from forty millions to sixty-one millions of pounds, an 
aggregate increase of fifty-two per cent. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that in the last ten years the army 
and navy budgets of our own government have increased 
to an alarming degree, that of the navy being nearly 
three hundred per cent., and at the present time we are 
spending on the two services, including fortifications, no 
less than two hundred and twenty millions of dollars per 
year. The conditions of the other great powers are 
practically the same. Tho total cost of maintaining the 
armies and navies of the world at the present time ag- 
gregates, according to the speech of the British Prime 
Minister at the banquet given to the London Peace 
Congress on the 31st of July, this year, not much less 
than four hundred millions vf pounds, or nearly two 
billions of dollars per year. At the lowest figure it is 
one and a half billions. 

This reckoning takes no account of the fifteen hundred 
millions of dollars required each year to meet the inter- 
est on the huge debts of the national treasuries, which 
amount in the aggregate at the present time to no less 
than thirty-five thousand millions of dollars, nearly the 
whole of which is due to the wars of the last half century. 
These enormous burdens effect the welfare and happi- 
ness of the people in two ways. They add, first, directly 
to the tax burdens of the people of the nations. The ex- 
penditure of three hundred millions of dollars and more by 
Great Britain on the army and navy means a tax of not less 
than thirty-seven dollars annually per family, or over seven 
dollars per individual of the entire population. In our own 
case the military and naval burden of taxation rises to at 
least twelve dollars per family. This is no small item, con- 
sidering the fact that the average income of the families of 
the nation is not over six hundred dollars per year each. If 
the present rivalry continues, the tax burden will increase 
in an even greater ratio, as the Dreadnaughts and other 
constructions now in contemplation will cost from two 
to four times as much as vessels of the same class have 
cost in the past. Nothing but the utmost necessity could 
possibly justify the governments in thus bleeding the 
people to keep up and increase these armaments; and 
the facts adduced above show conclusively that no such 
necessity exists. A very large amount of the money 
that goes in this way is therefore pure waste, and the 
people receive nothing in return for it except an imagin- 
ary protection, of which there is not the least need. 

Again, this rivalry of armaments, besides taking so 
many men away from productive employments and thus 
reducing the national wealth, absorbs so much of the 
national revenue that many internal improvements, on 
which the welfare and prosperity of the people so much 
depends, have to go begging. Those who followed with 
any care the recent debates on the army and navy bills 
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in Congress do not need to have this point amplified. 
Appropriations for river and harbor improvements, for 
public buildings, for the protection of forests, for improve- 
ment of the land, etc., are exceedingly difficult to obtain 
in amounts at all adequate to the needs, when two-thirds 
of the national revenue is consumed in preparation for 
imagined wars in the future or the payment of pensions 
and of interest on the war debts of the past. In this 
case also nothing but the utmost emergency could justify 
the withdrawal of these great sums of the public money 
from constructive enterprises in which all the people are 
interested, and the devoting of them to the instruments 
of war and destruction. 

It will be remembered by the readers of this journal 
that all the governments take advantage of every possible 
occasion to declare to all the world that their armaments 
are not in any sense intended for aggressive purposes, 
but only for defense and for the preservation of general 
peace. If these professions are true, or even measurably 
true, they constitute one of the strongest possible reasons 
for an early agreement among them not to go any further 
in piling up these costly instruments of war. But while 
making, several times a year of late, these loud profes- 
sions, each of the important powers involved in the pres- 
ent competitive arming by the course it is taking gives 
the lie to the other powers making the same claims of 
innocence as itself. How much does this lack of positive 
insult on the part of each nation to all the others? 
There is something extraordinarily ludicrous in this spec- 
tacle of the body of the nations each claiming to be inno- 
cent of any evil intention against the others, and yet all 
of them racing away at warship building, army strength- 
ening and fortification extension as if its sister powers 
were all unparalleled liars, in whom no particle of confi- 
dence was to be placed. This conduct seems hardly 
more rational than that hypothecated of certain alarmist 
military and naval men who, in the language of the late 
Lord Salisbury, would fortify the moon against an inva- 
sion from Mars. Has not the time come when the gov- 
ernments of the world should begin to proceed a little more 
like gentlemen in common society, who are accustomed 
to accept each other’s word of honor as essentially true? 

There remains to be considered only the question 
whether any single nation, or pair of nations, or small 
group of nations, can begin limitation of armaments 
without the coéperation and agreement of all the others. 
The course taken by Chile and Argentina in regard to 
the reduction of their forces on both land and sea, after 
the settlement of their long-standing boundary dispute, 
seems to be a sufficient answer to the second part of this 
question. These two nations have not only been more 
prosperous since their partial disarmament, but no less 
safe from attack by foreign powers, even their own 
nearest neighbors. Nobody has any doubt that a group 
of three or five of the powers of Western Europe might 
at once, with perfect safety, without any codperation on 
the part of the other powers, cease further to enlarge 
their armies and navies, England, France and Germany, 
it would be universally conceded, could do this. France 
and England, possibly alone, but at any rate with the 
codperation of Italy, might with security take this step, 
which there is no doubt would at once be followed with 
readiness and even great enthusiasm by the other Euro- 
pean powers. 
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It is not probable, however, that any European goy- 
ernment could be induced to see its way single-handed to 
stop further increase of its military and naval estab- 
lishments. But the case is different with the United 
States. The doubling of our standing army and the still 
greater increase in the size of our navy have been made 
on the theory that without these preparations we should 
be in danger of early attack on both our eastern and 
western coasts. But this alleged reason for the course 
that the government has taken has been nothing but pure 
supposition. Not a single indisputable fact has been 
produced in its support. We have no foreign enemies. 
In our entire history since the signing of the Constitution 
no nation has ever declared war against us or threatened 
to attack us. We have ourselves begun all our foreign 
wars. No nation is threatening to make war upon us at 
the present time for any purpose whatever, least of all 
for the possession of the Philippines. The suspicions 
which have been mouthed about for the last ten years 
against Germany have every one of them proved to be 
groundless. No German settlement in Brazil, or any 
other part of the Western world, would accept the sov- 
ereignty of the German Empire if freely permitted to do 
so, for it was from the military burdens of this empire 
that they fled across the sea, And there is no evidence 
that the Imperial German Empire has ever had any in- 
tention of attempting to impose its sovereignty on any 
Western German colony. The recent craze over the 
supposed danger of war upon our western coast from 
Japan has been shown from innumerable sources to be 
not even “respectable nonsense,” to use the language of 
a distinguished citizen of Japan. Guarded by three thou- 
sand miles of ocean on the east, and more than twice 
that on the west, and held in respect, so far as anybody 
knows, by every government on the face of the globe, as 
we are, it seems to many of us that even from the point 
of view of adequate national defense our government has 
already gone farther than any necessity requires, in the 
direction of arming itself against foes that do not exist, 
and, if they did, could not by any possibility do us serious 
harm, even if our army and navy were much less than 
they are at the present time. 

The pretense that we need a steady increase of the 
navy to afford protection to our ever-expanding com- 
merce has no real ground on which to stand. Piracy 
has gone from the seas. Commerce that behaves itself 
is free to go and come as it likes in any quarter of the 
globe, subject only to regulations to which the commerce- 
carrying vessels of all the powers are alike amenable. 
Our foreign trade would be just as safe and untrammeled 
if we had only a half or a quarter of our present war 
fleet as it is now. For commerce is an international 
thing, and the real protection of it is not warships at all, 
but the common interest of the nations and peoples in it, 
and the general spirit of fairness, justice and confidence, 
of give and take, with which our civilization is now so 
largely pervaded, It is this interest and this spirit of 
trustful mutuality that have made the great international 
trade of our day possible, that have built it up to such 
immense proportions, that sustain it and make it secure 
for us as well as for other peoples. The fact is that the 


greater our foreign trade the fewer the battleships we 
need to protect it, for its increase unites us more and 
more widely and intimately with all parts of the world, 
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to whose interest it is, as well as to ours, that our merchant 
ships should go and come, enter ports and leave them, 
with the fewest possible dangers and obstacles. From this 
point of view a half dozen up-to-date swift cruisers would 
be amply sufficient to afford protection against violence 
to any of our ships of commerce which might possibly 
still take place in some out-of-the-way places remote 
from the general influence of the civilized powers, though 
it would be very difficult to point out where such out-of- 
the-way places can any longer be found. 

It hardly seems worth while to try to strengthen the 
case for limitation of armaments on the part of our own 
country by a criticism of the claim that we have for the 
first time, since the Spanish war, become a world power, 
and hence find ourselves under the necessity of making 
our navy steadily bigger in order to be able properly to 
play the new role that has come to us among the nations 
of the earth. This extraordinary bit of reasoning has 
been much used by the big-navy promoters, but the 
assumptions on which it is based are so vague and shadowy 
that a long preliminary discussion of them would be 
necessary before one could deal directly with the argu- 
ment in any intelligent and comprehensive way. Have 
we for the first time become a world power? In what 
does a world power consist? What is the pretended 
new role that, as a world power, we are to be compelled to 
play? Must a new world power follow necessarily the 
militaristic and aggressive policies and methods of the 
old ones? Must world powers, old or new, forever stick 
to the crude and barbarous and brutal agencies and ideas 
which have marked the past? The examination of these 
and similar questions would lead the discussion too far 
afield. Suffice it to say that, whatever we may have 
become as a result of the Spanish war, this transforma- 
tion does not in the least change our general continental 
situation between the two great oceans, nor has ten years 
of possession of our island dependencies furnished a single 
reason for the development of our fleet beyond its present 
proportions. The transformation does not modify in any 
important respect the general character of the advanced 
civilization in the midst of which we as a people live, and 
from whose high moral obligations and behests we can- 
not escape. It does not break down—it rather increases 
—the growing unity of the world, the complexity and 
strength of the new world-society, with its widening co- 
operation and sympathies, its growing trust and its sen- 
sibly decreasing need of reliance on brute force. It has 
strengthened rather than weakened the bulwark which 
the colossal and ever-expanding commerce of the world 
is erecting against war, and, still more, against inter- 
national enmity and explosions of passion. Nor again 
does the supposed transformation that has come to us 
alter the results of the two Hague Conferences. The 
laying of the foundations of a regular world assembly and 
the setting up of a durable guarantee of peace in the 
Permanent International Court of Arbitration are accom- 
plished facts. The powerful bond of peace which has 
been created among the nations by the conclusion of 
more than sixty treaties of obligatory arbitration, to a 
dozen of which the United States is a party, is certainly 
not in the least weakened and endangered by the fact 
that our connection with the world has become wider 
and more intimate than it was a dozen years ago. In- 
deed, this new bond has been established since the date 
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on which we were supposed to have become a “ world 
power.” 

There is, then, in this direction not a shadow of ground 
for the further increase of our navy, unless the nation 
proposes to act the bully among the other nations and 
attempt to force its will upon unwilling powers and 
peoples regardless of justice and right, a supposition 
which even the most reckless defenders of a big and ever 
bigger navy would not care openly to champion. The 
whole weight of the argument for immediate limitation 
of our navy and army, drawn from the general inter- 
national situation of the world and our own peculiar 
national position in particular, remains in all its force, 
rather strengthened than weakened by the larger and 
more prominent part which our country is now taking in 
the world’s affairs. 

Under these conditions it seems that the logical thing 
for the United States government to do at the present 
time would be, without respect to what the other nations 
may or may not promise to do, to stop short in the 
increase of the army and of the navy, and let it be known 
to all the world that it will live as if it trusted the sister 
nations and was ready at any moment to unite with them 
in an agreement for general limitation of armaments. 
Such an example would almost certainly meet with an 
immediate and cordial response from the other nations 
on whom the burdens of the present conditions bear much 
more heavily than upon us. 

But however this may be as to the United States or 
any other single nation, it seems perfectly clear, under 
all the conditions of the times, that it is the imperative 
duty of the governments, in their collective capacity, to 
reach an agreement which at a very early day will relieve 
them, one and all, from the burdens which have grown 
to be so great and exhausting, and which the peoples 
ought no longer to be called upon to bear. The nation 
that leads in inducing the powers of the world to take 
this step — and some nation ought at once to take the 
lead — will have won for itself a place of honor in the 
world’s history than which it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a higher or a nobler. 


Views -" a Civil War Veteran. 


At the time of the meeting at Newark, N. J., on the 
5th of last month, to consider the advisability of the 
organization of a New Jersey Branch of the American 
Peace Society, William O. Stoddard, of Madison, wrote 
as follows to Dr. William Hayes Ward : 


My dear Sir: I have received from the Boston office 
of the American Peace Society the circular issued with 
reference to the meeting to be held in Newark on the 
5th of November. I am not physically able, at this 
present time, to attend in person. Seeing your name on 
the list of New Jersey members, and taking it for granted 
that you will attend, as you are a resident of Newark, 
etc., 1 beg leave to send through you not only my re- 
grets, but my strong sympathy with the declared objects 
of the meeting. 


I am an old army pensioner. I was a private soldier in 


the first company of volunteers, sworn in at the outset 
of the Civil War. 


From that time forward I received 
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numberless object lessons and other deep teachings con- 
cerning the folly, uselessness or needlessness and infernal 
wickedness of war. Asa student of history, moreover, 
and not as one ignorant of the long murder record of the 
world, I am daily hoping and praying for the coming of 
that day in which no shadow of the dark horror of the 
savage and semi-savage centuries shall shut out the light. 

What a vast and devilish grotesqueness is the present 
attitude of what are sarcastically described as the Chris- 
tian nations! Each of them openly avowing its well- 
founded dread of some act of piracy on the part of one 
or all of the others, and diligently inventing, providing 
and accumulating stores of hideous machines for rapid 
and effective murder, in case of being dragged into the 
bloody arena of national slaughter! 

I will not trouble you with more, but wish I had a 
louder voice wherewith to argue on behalf of the Prince 


of Peace. Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Wituiam O. Sropparp. 
International Peace and Christian 
Missions. 
BY GILBERT BOWLES. 


[Gilbert Bowles, the author of this short article taken from 
the Friends’ Missionary Advocate, has been for more than 
half a dozen years the head of the Friends’ Mission at Tokyo, 
Japan. It was on his initiative and through his earnest and 
persistent efforts that the Peace Society of Japan, now having 
a membership of two hundred and fifty, was organized three 
years ago. Mr. Bowles is now in this country for a vacation, 
and has already spoken a number of times in the West on the 
subject of which he here writes. — Ep.] 

For tite last year I have been thinking much about the 
relation of the peace movement to the progress of the 
Protestant missions, especially the connection between 
the Japan- American question and the evangelization of 
the Japanese people. In Seattle, Denver and Wichita, 
when I have had occasion to speak on the subject of 
mission work in Japan, I have made the appeal that all 
Christian people ase their influence with the American 
press and platform toward a sane and friendly discus- 
sion of all Japanese questions. It is not what the 
American people decide relative to Japanese immigra- 
tion, so much as it is the spirit manifest toward the Jap- 
anese nation, which will tell upon the friendly relations 
of the two peoples. 

1 have said repeatedly, and I expect to continue to say, 
that the greatest question connected with the evangeli- 
zation of the Orient in our day is the spirit which the 
American people manifest toward Japan in the consid- 
eration of pending i issues (recognizing that, although there 
are no “questions” in a governmental sense, there are 
unsolved problems). Money and men are needed for 
the furtherance of the missionary work in Japan, but, 
most of all, there is needed the same spirit of courtesy 
and helpfulness which has characterized the attitude of 
America toward Japan for the past half century. 

My careful investigation of the attitude of the people 
of the Pacific Northwest, particularly of Seattle, with 
some study of the question in San’ Francisco, Denver 
and Wichita, assures me that the American people are 
in the main favorably inclined toward the Japanese. 
Although the labor organizations on the Pacific Coast 
are bitter, and although some intelligent people do not 
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know exactly how to answer Captain Hobson’s argu- 
ments, the people in general are glad to believe in the 
sincerity of the Japanese government and people and in 
their expressed friendly feelings toward America. 

I used every opportunity, in private and public, to 
assure the American people that if a warlike attitude 
should displace the friendly feelings of Japan toward 
America, it will be the result of continual nagging and 
suspicion on the part of some Americans who are taking 
the course best adapted to bring about the fulfillment of 
their own forebodings. 

But Japan knows the heart of the American people. 
All who are interested in the missionary work in Japan 
can serve the cause in no more effective way than in 
stirring up the American people to an expression of 
their friendship toward Japan. 


State Conferences for International 
Arbitration and Peace. 


An Appeal Issued by the Permanent Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Peace Conference and Addressed to 
the Friends of the Cause in Other States. 


This pamphlet has been prepared in the hope that a 
brief account of the recent Pennsylvania Conference 
may be found encouraging and helpful in the organization 
of similar conferences in other states and territories. 

REASONS FOR PROMPT ACTION. 

The work to be done by such conferences is urgently 
needed and cannot be begun too soon. One of their 
primary objects should be to develop such a pressure of 
public opinion as will induce and enable our government 
to take the lead in securing the final completion and rati- 
fication of the propositions recommended by the second 
Hague Conference. One of the most important of those 
propositions was the convention for establishing an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitral Justice, and although the dele- 
gates to the Conference failed to reach a unanimous 
agreement in regard to a method for selecting the judges, 
it is understood that the court may be established by any 
three or more powers which may agree upon such action. 
We believe that the United States government can be 
induced to take the lead in the necessary negotiations for 
this great achievement. Such a court will be a long step 
towards the fina’ realization of the hopes of the wisest 
statesmen of past and present centuries. It will be the 
beginning of a permanent judicial system for the decision 
of disputes between independent powers, and a powerful 
factor in the avoidance and ultimate abolition of warfare. 

Another urgent duty is to make a beginning in the 
preliminary work for the third Hague Conference, which 
will probably mcet in or before the year 1915. An offi- 
cial preparatory committee is to be appointed two years 
before the meeting by the governments of the world. 
The work of that committee and the success and progress 
of that conference will necessarily depend upon the 
results of such efforts as are now being made or advocated 
for the organized development and adequate expression of 
public opinion in all the nations of the earth. For a task 


of such magnitude the time available is none too long. 

A third matter of immediate consequence is that steps 
should be taken to counteract the attempts recently made 
to complicate the situation by forcing the proposed con- 
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ferences to discuss the fighting strength of our own 
country and to advocate great increases in its army and 
navy. ‘This is a national, as distinguished from an inter- 
national, question, and it is one in regard to which the 
friends of arbitration and the people generally differ 
widely in their views, Its intrusion in a conference for 
the promotion of International Arbitration would be as 
unnecessary as it would be unwise and suicidal, because 
there are ample and better opportunities for its discus- 
sion and settlement elsewhere, and because no such con- 
ference could take any position either for or against an 
increase of our national armaments, without paralyzing 
its own usefulness by alienating and excluding a very 
large portion of its most earnest and valuable supporters. 
On the other hand, it has been proved by experience 
that with a consistent avoidance of such action those 
who advocate and those who oppose more battleships 
can work together in entire harmony for a greater de- 
velopment and a more general and authoritative expres- 
sion of public opinion in favor of arbitration or judicial 
decision as a substitute for war in the settlement of in- 
ternational difficulties, It is by working along these 
lines that the state conferences can find unlimited oppor- 
tunities for usefulness in their respective states, and 
ultimately through the codperation of their executive 
committees in the national, and possibly in the interna- 
tional, field. 

In this connection the following extracts from a letter 
written by Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, to the 
Pennsylvania Conference, and from a recent circular 
issued by a Committee of the Mohonk Conferences, are 
of interest. 

EXTRACT FROM SECRETARY ROOT’S LETTER. 

“T am very sure that the result of following your 
admirable program will be most useful. The true work 
of promoting peace is not so much a matter of diplomacy 
as it is a matter of education. The great obstacle to the 
peaceable settlement of most international disputes is to 
be found in popular intolerance of concession. Peace- 
able settlement usually involves mutual concession, yet 
when two international negotiators are called upon to 
make concessions necessary to settlement, they both have 
to face the probability of popular condemnation if they 
give up anything. It is ordinarily much more popular 
to bring on a war than it is to avert one. When the 
people of the civilized countries have been educated up 
to the spirit of fairness and just consideration for the 
rights of others, so that the situation is reversed, the 
danger of war will be in a great measure ended.” 

EXTRACT FROM A MOHONK CONFERENCE CIRCULAR. 

“The United States government is entitled to the most 
cordial commendation for the earnestness, wisdom and 
tact which it has shown in connection with the Hague 
Conferences and in its subsequent efforts to carry out their 
recommendations and to negotiate new treaties. But the 
government needs something more than commendation 
in this purely non-partisan and non-political work. It 
needs to know that in this highest field of statesmanship 
it has behind it an active public sentiment so strong and 
so well-informed that there can never be any lack of 
adequate support against unwise criticism or adverse 
interests.” * * * * 

“Tt is in this educational work and in the promotion 
and increase of the needful public sentiment that every 
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right-minded person can find opportunities for effective 
efforts in private conversations or correspondence, or in 
public addresses or by means of letters or articles in 
current publications, business or special circulars. No 
suitable opportunities should be neglected by those who 
can make it clear that an avoidance of the losses and 
calamities, inseparable from war, is a matter of urgent 
importance for the personal and business interests of each 
individual, as well as for those of the nation as a whole. 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION 
AND PEACE CONFERENCE HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, 
MAY 16-19, 1908. 

Organization: The nucleus of the Conference was .a 
small group of men who were earnestly interested in the 
subject of International Arbitration and Peace. They 
invited others to unite with them and arranged with a 
Congressman, who is a member of the Interparliamentary 
Union, to call a meeting of the Pennsylvania Congres- 
sional delegation in Washington. At this meeting a 
committee of citizens appeared, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, and a committee of three 
Congressmen appointed to codperate with the Executive 
Committee in Philadelphia. 


Resolutions adopted by the Pennsylvania Delegation 
in Congress March 12, 1908: 

“WuEREAS, The solution of the problem of international 
relations by means of the establishment of permanent tribunals 
for the administration of right and justice between nations by 
peaceful means, is one of the most cherished aims and tradi- 
tions of our American diplomacy; therefore be it 

** Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives of Penn- 
sylvania, in conference assembled, hereby endorse the proposed 
State Conference to consider the results of the second Hague 
Conference and to formulate propositions to be submitted to 
the third Hague Conference. ; 

** Be it further resolved, That we commend the plans for 
the proposed Pennsylvania State Conference to the people of 
our Commonwealth and pledge our assistance in carrying 
these plans into effect.’’ 

This support was of great service to the organizers, 
and another great point was gained when a second dele- 
gation to Washington received the acceptance of Senator 
Philander C. Knox to act as president of the Conference. 


The State Legislature was not in session during the 
time of preparing and holding the conference, or an effort 
would have been made to enlist its interest and support. 
Governor Stuart presided at the Pennsylvania meeting 
of the Conference and so added the prestige of his office 
to the work. The Mayors of three of the chief cities of 
the State either served on important committees or as 
delegates, and two important meetings were presided 
over by a Justice of the Supreme Court and a former 
Justice of the Superior Court of the State. 

An Executive Committee, consisting of representative 
men and women, and including the chairmen of other 
committees, was organized with a chairman, a treasurer 
and a paid secretary, with an office force sufficient to 
attend to necessary business details and the flood of 
correspondence that soon began. 

The other committees were as follows: 

A Program Committee, entrusted with the arrangement 
of meetings, the choice of subjects and the selection of 
speakers. 

A Finance Committee. 

A Committee on Organization and Delegates, whose 
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duty it was to issue circulars of invitation to the Con- 
ference, to stimulate popular interest, and to arrange for 
the reception, registration, etc., of delegates, from the 
many kinds of organizations invited. 

A Committee on Churches, Religious and Ethical So- 
cieties, whose duty it was to attend to and arrange for 
all church services, and to invite the codperation of all 
churches and denominations. 

A Committee on Resolutions. 

A Women’s Committee, to attend to details of arrange- 
ment for the Women’s Meeting, to entertain women dele- 
gates and to organize the work among the women’s clubs 
and organizations throughout the State. 

In addition to these, a general committee was ap- 
pointed, made up of a large number ot influential persons 
throughout the State, to show the importance of the 
movement and the wide interest felt in it. 

In the light of our experience, it would have been well 
to have an Educational Committee, to work throughout 
the State by inviting delegates from schools and teachers’ 
associations and to arrange for peace programs and ad- 
dresses on a certain day. 

A Press Committee, small and efficient, would also be 
desirable to relieve the Secretary and Program Com- 
mittee, although much confusion is avoided by having 
advance copies or abstracts of addresses from which 
copies can be made for reporters. 

For efficiency it was necessary to have a working ma- 
jority of the committees from Philadelphia and vicinity, 
but an effort was made to include influential persons from 
all parts of the State. Care was taken to have all im- 
portant elements represented in professional, social and 
business life, and from various representative bodies, by 
men and women who are influential and of high standing. 

A four-day program was arranged, beginning with 
Saturday, May 16, and closing Tuesday, May 19. Satur- 
day afternoon was given up to registration of delegates 
and a reception on the grounds of Bryn Mawr College, 
given by the Transatlantic Society. Saturday evening 
the initial meeting had as its theme “ Pennsylvania’s 
Especial Place in the Peace Movement, Past and Present.” 
On Sunday a large number of pulpits were filled by dis- 
tinguished visitors, and sermons were preached generally 
on peace and arbitration. On Monday there was in the 
morning the Women’s Meeting, one of the most signifi- 
cant and interesting of the Conference; Monday after- 
noon a conference on legal aspects of international courts 
of justice, addressed by legal specialists on important 
questions raised by the second Hague Conference ; Mon- 
day evening a great mass meeting in the Academy of 
Music, on the “Past and Future Achievements of the 
Hague Conference.” On Tuesday morning came the Bus- 
iness Meeting, when the resolutions were presented, dis- 
cussed and passed. Tuesday afternoon Educational 
Meeting, addressed by leading educators on practical sub- 
jects having to do with educational aspects and relations 
of the arbitration movement. Tuesday evening the Con- 
ference concluded with a most enjoyable banquet and 
inspiring addresses. 


THE AIM OF THE CONFERENCE. 
The Committee on Program applied itself to the task 
of outlining a series of meetings that would represent the 


cause of arbitration and peace along the strongest lines 
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of popular appeal, to be addressed by able men and 
women, who would speak with conviction, dignity and 
authority. The desire uppermost in planning the meet- 
ings was that delegates should carry away with them 
clear-cut, definite knowledge of the fundamental facts of 
the arbitration movement, an intelligent view of the steps 
to be taken to establish permanent peace through inter- 
national courts of justice, and a conviction that the ques- 
tions involved are such as appeal to broad-minded, 
patriotic Americans on a basis of practical reason. 

The definite aims of the Conference were formulated 
by the Executive Committee as follows: 

First. To promote the universal acceptance of the 
principles of international arbitration and the establish- 
ment of permanent courts of justice for the nations as 
the only practical means to ensure the blessings of peace 
by making wars improbable and ultimately impossible in 
the civilized world. 

Second. To give the people of Pennsylvania an op- 
portunity to commend the splendid record of the United 
States with regard to arbitration, and to pledge their 
active and earnest support to every effort of our govern- 
ment to continue the work and to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the great Hague Conference of 1907. 

Third. To form and provide for an effective repre- 
sentation of public sentiment upon the great issues 
making for international friendship and world organ- 
ization that should signalize the third Hague Conference. 

It seemed important to the organizers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference to avoid confusion and misunderstand- 
ings by adhering closely to this statement and eliminating 
any extreme views on the part of ultra-peace advocates 
on the one hand or advocates of an increased navy on 
the other. The introduction of such elements would 
lead to fruitless discussions and confuse the real issue, 
which is that the only reasonable way to settle disputes 
and disagreements, whether they be individual or national, 
is by arbitration or by due process of law in regularly 
constituted courts. 

The establishment of international courts adequate to 
attend to the legal business of the world is equivalent 
to the inauguration of enduring peace between nations 
which recognize the authority of such courts. Such a 
program is a basis on which all true friends of peace can 
stand. Any question of the naval or military policy of 
an individual nation is therefore out of place and absurd 
in a conference to advocate international arbitration, and 
it seems appropriate to emphasize this fact in view of 
efforts now making to confuse these incongruous ideas. 

[The resolutions adopted by the Congress have already 
appeared in our columns and are here omitted, except 
the following one :} 

‘‘ We urge as a matter of primary importance that there shall 
be a general adoption of the proposal that conferences similar 
to this shall be held in every State of the Union for promoting 
the universal acceptance of the principles of international 
arbitration and the establishment of permanent courts of jus- 
tice for the nations as the only practical means to insure the 
blessings of peace by making wars improbable and ultimately 
impossible in the civilized world. Such conferences will serve 
as the organizers and representatives of public opinion in their 
respective States. Their executive committees, acting together 
through delegates or otherwise, will exert a powerful influ- 
ence in supporting the efforts of our national government and 
in other ways will promote the cause of international arbitra- 
tion at home and abroad.” 
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Correspondence, suggestions and inquiries are cordially 
invited. 

Persons wishing copies of this circular or a bound 
volume of the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence will please write to the Secretary, Wightman 
Building, Philadelphia. The price of the Proceedings, 
including postage, is one dollar. 

Signed on behalf of the Executive Committee. 

StantEy R. Yarnarit, Chairman. 

November, 1908. 
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The International Peace Bureau and 
the Turkish-Bulgarian Crisis. 


The International Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, 
was asked betimes by some of the Peace Societies of 
Europe to hold an urgency meeting and give its advice 
upon the events in the Orient. To these requests the 
President of the Bureau, Senator H. La Fontaine, of 
Brussels, made the following reply : 


“The request has come, from several quarters, that 
the International Peace Bureau hold an emergency 
meeting and give its advice upon the events in the 
Orient. The urgency does not seem to me to be ex- 
treme, and the decisions heretofore made by the Peace 
Congresses have already definitely set forth the opinion 
of the Pacifists, which the Bureau could do nothing but 
confirm. 

“In the preliminary,Title of the Code of International 
Law, adopted as early as the Universal Peace Congress 
at Budapest (1896), it was declared, in fact, that the 
‘nations have the inalienable and imprescriptible right 
to dispose freely of themselves’; and in the first Title of 
this same Code the manner was determined in which a 
nation may affirm its existence. Indeed, Article 12 was 
worded as follows: ‘The existence of any new nation 
shall be brought to the knowledge of the other nations 
by a notification made to them, setting forth its consti- 
tution, the limits of the territory on which it has estab- 
lished itself, and the composition of its government.’ 

“ The objection may evidently be raised that the fact 
of having accepted the situation created by the Treaty of 
Berlin obliges the states which participated in the con- 
clusion of that treaty to respect it until a new order takes 
its place. But it may be replied that there are two kinds 
of treaties: political treaties, whose object is to regu- 
late — well or ill, and most of them very ill — situations 
which have arisen from war, and juridic treaties, which 
determine the principles which shall be applied in case 
a conflict shall arise.’ 

“It is evident that these last treaties ought to be re- 
spected, for in reality they constitute international 
law. Political treaties, on the contrary, have in view 
only a particular situation, and are based most frequently 
on questionable transactions, or on a predominance due 
to force. Such treaties only very imperfectly satisfy the 
different interests, and each of the parties reserves to 
itself the right to modify them to its own advantage, 
either by recourse to force or by other means, like those 
which have just been employed by Austria and Bulgaria. 

“ The true way to avoid such surprises would evidently 
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be to induce the states to conclude juridic treaties, the 
precise object of which should be to regulate the man- 
ner in which a state may proclaim its independence or 
take over to itself the administration of a definite terri- 
tory. Such rules have not, up to the present time, been 
accepted by the states. But to bring this about will 
certainly be one of the principal missions of the next 
Peace Conference, and the texts to which I made allu- 
sion above might eventually serve as a basis for the 
discussions of that august assembly. 

“In presence of the general present situation, it would 
be wise, first, to await the meeting of the next Interna- 
tional Conference, whose object it will be to find a solu- 
tion of this political situation, and, second, to entrust to 
our next Peace Congress the task of determining the 
rules which will make it possible in the future to avoid 
a scare such as that which has just troubled Europe. 

“ However this may be, it is reassuring to see that the 
governments consider respect for treaties essential, even 
political ones, in view of the fact that history is made up 
largely of the violation of treaties. We may hope that 
hereafter the governments will take the trouble to make 
their treaties respectable, by basing them on right and 
not upon their appetites or their selfish interests.” 


Se 


New Books. 

NeEvuTRAL Riguts aND OBLIGATIONS IN THE ANGLO- 

Borer War. By Robert Granville Campbell, Fellow in 

Political Science, Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1908. 149 pages. 


This book is the outgrowth of work done in the Politi- 
cal Science Seminary of Johns Hopkins University, and 
testifies to the high character of this department of the 
institution. The Johns Hopkins Press is doing valuable 
public service by publishing studies not only on social, 
industrial, economic and educational topics, not only on 
American history, the Revolution and the Civil War, 
the different aspects of the development of States in the 
Union, but in diplomacy and international law. Although 
Mr. Campbell’s book is on a subject of interest chiefly to 
readers who have made a beginning in international law, 
it is written in a style that makes its contents easily 
understood by the average reader. He deals with his 
subject in four chapters: “ The Neutrality of the United 
States,” “The Neutrality of European Powers,” “Con- 
traband of War and Neutral Ports,” and “ Trading with 
the Enemy.” Of these chapters the first is of most 
general interest to Americans, as it explains the peculiar 
attitude of the government at Washington toward the 
Boers. Though neutral, so far as any case could be 
brought against it, the United States government was 
really partial. This is shown by the great number of 
shipments of horses and mules to the English army 
under charge of English army officers, whose operations 
might have been stopped had our officials chosen to 
exercise due diligence in the observance of our neutrality 
laws. Europe, however, with the exception of Portugal, 


was practically above suspicion in the matter of neutrality. 
Portugal, under pressure, helped England considerably 
towards the last of the war, although at first she took a 
lenient and benevolent attitude toward the Boers. In 
dealing with contraband of war Mr. Campbeli takes up 
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in detail the technically interesting cases of the seizure 
of the German ships. The chapter on “Trading with 
the Enemy” is instructive in showing not only what is 
meant by laws that forbid it, but the injurious effect that 


- the execution of the laws incidertally has on neutral 


countries to which they do not apply, and therefore the 
bad effects of war on commerce. American merchants 
suffered damage from the detention of legitimate goods 
sent by them to the Boer Republics in british vessels. 
These vessels were stopped by British cruisers and taken 
before prize courts for violating the laws of their own 
country by participation in commercial relations with an 
enemy. Most of the American merchants received com- 
pensation from Great Britain for their losses, which was 
given not as their right, but as an act of grace on the 
part of the British government. 


ANGLo-CuINESE CoMMERCE AND Diptomacy. (Mainly 
in the nineteenth century.) By A. J. Sargent (M. A. 
Oxon), appointed teacher of foreign trade in the Uni- 
versity of London at the London School of Economies. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1907. Cloth. 


It sounds to us something like a novelty to hear of a 
university department devoted to the teaching of foreign 
trade, and yet what could be more natural in these days 
of the interdependence of nations, when the commercial 
interests of Europe and the Far East are becoming every 
day more closely woven together, than for a great insti- 
tution of learning to give a place to the teaching of the 
history and principles of international commerce? In 
“ Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy” Mr. Sargent, 
a lecturer on foreign trade in the University of London, 
has brought together the results of his lectures in a 
single important field. Beginning with a letter of Queen 
Elizabeth to the Emperor of China in regard to opening 
up trade in that country, which letter, so far as its 
international principles are concerned, is as timely as if 
it were written to-day, the author traces the successive 
steps in the development of the commercial and diplo- 
matic policies by which England, and later on other 
nations, gained a foothold.for business in China. The 
chief treaties and the political crises of which those 
treaties have been the result, almost invariably to the 
advantage of foreign powers, are given, and the course 
of trade with its fluctuations is marked out, the author’s 
generalizations upon it being supported by statistics both 
in the text and in diagrams which appear in the appen- 
dix. Mr. Sargent enters into a discussion of the problems 
which were eventually solved by the transfer of the 
diplomatic authority of Great britain from the East India 
Company to the British government, and by the abolition 
of the monopoly of the Hong, which was followed by the 
adoption of modern methods of commercial intercourse. 
He describes the difficulties of dealing with the imperial 
Chinese government because of its inability to control the 
action of its provinces. He explains the bearing on trade 
and diplomacy of the anti-foreign mobs, the peculiar privi- 
leges of missionaries, the reform of local taxation and of 
the application of imperial tariffs. The latter part of the 
work takes up the development of “ spheres of influence ” 
and the Boxer outbreaks. In the author’s opinion, if 
China once becomes a united nation, instead of remaining 
a loose federation of provinces as she is to-day, she will 
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become economically and politically independent. When 
independent she will not only cease to tolerate imposition 
by foreign powers, but will assert rights which even 
minor Western nations enjoy in determining the condi- 
tions of their intercourse with foreigners. The book 
everywhere shows careful investigation and thoughtful 
reflection. It might profitably be read in connection 
with Hon. John W. Foster’s “ American Diplomacy in 
the Orient.”’ 


READINGS IN ENnGiisH History DRaAwN FROM THE 
OricinaL Sources. By Edward P. Cheney, Professor 
of European History in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1908. 781 pages. 


To be a good internationalist one must know other 
countries than his own, and there is no better way of 
knowing them from books than by reading their lives in 
the original records or the contemporary accounts of the 
events that make up their history. Mr. Cheney’s “ Read- 
ings in English History” brings the life of England 
before us in extracts from memoirs, chronicles, diaries, 
letters, acts of Parliament, proceedings of councils, reports 
of ministers, and speeches of great men. He begins with 
the early geography of Great Britain and comes down 
through the Celtic, Saxon, Danish and Norman periods, 
the Middle Ages, the Reformation, the times of the 
French and American Revolutions and the era of the 
Reform Bill, to the most recent events in the develop- 
ment of the British democracy. To illustrate his method 
in dealing with the more recent past, the Civil War in 
America may be taken. In connection with it he gives 
John Bright’s speech made at a public dinner at Rochdale, 
which had strong influence in keeping England on terms 
of friendship with America. The personality of Mr. 
Bright and the political atmosphere which surrounded 
him at the time are both in the speech. The book will 
serve an important purpose for teachers and students, 
and cannot fail to be useful to the general reader. 


Russo-AMERICAN RELATIONS DURING THE AMERICAN 
Civir War. By James Morton Callahan. West Vir- 
ginia University: Morgantown, W. Va. 1908. 18 pages. 


Mr. Callahan explains by extracts from diplomatic 
dispatches, correspondence of Secretary Seward, recol- 
lections of distinguished men, and speeches made at 
banquets, the traditional friendship between Russia and 
the United States. He shows that Russia refused to 
join Europe in a plan for intervention in the time of our 
Civil War, and, as a proof of her sympathy for the gov- 
ernment of the United States, sent a fleet to American 
waters under sealed orders which authorized it to act 
under our government in case of European interference. 
Fraternal feelings between the two countries were car- 
ried so far at one time that a Russo-American alliance 
was predicted. The purchase of Alaska was doubtless 
in part due to a feeling of obligation to Russia for 
friendly services during the Civil War. With a fine 
editorial sense and a readable style, Mr. Callahan has 
made this, the first of the West Virginia studies in 
American history, an available and interesting study. 


TEXTs OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT THE HaAGugE, 
With English Translation and Appen- 
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dix of Related Documents. Edited, with an introduction, 
by James Brown Scott, solicitor of the State Department 
and Technical Delegate of the United States to the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference. 447 pages. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Dr. Scott has done an invaluable service to the students 
of the work and results of the two Hague Conferences 
by the preparation of this volume. The aim of the work 
is to present to the English-speaking peoples the official 
French texts of the conventions and declarations of the 
two Conferences, accompanied by an official English 
translation and such explanations as will enable one 
easily to understand the true significance of what was 
done. The diplomatic correspondence preceding the 
Conferences is given, and an appendix is added of docu- 
ments relating to and explanatory of the various conven- 
tions. The French text is a faithful reproduction of the 
official copies in the Department of State, and the Eng- 
lish text likewise reproduces the official text in the De- 
partment. A prefatory note by the Hon. Elihu Root, 
Secretary of State, states the importance of the Confer- 
ences, and an introduction by the editor supplies the 
necessary historical setting. An elaborate analytical 
index shows the relation of each article to its predecessor, 
and enables the student to trace the origin, development 
and modification of the doctrine ag well as to distinguish 
additions made in revision of the various conventions. 


Tue Evo.uTion oF THE ATMOSPHERE AS A PROOF 
By John Phin. New York: 
191 pages. Price, net 


or DesiGn 1n CREATION. 
The Industrial Publication Co. 
$1.25. 

This is a remarkably fresh and interesting book. It is 
an attempt to restate the argument from design from the 
point of view of the inorganic world, at least so far as 
concerns the composition of the atmosphere. The author 
believes that the argument from design as put forward 
by Paley and others has been much discredited, if not 
entirely overthrown, by the doctrine of the evolution of 
plant and animal life. But he undertakes to show that 
the principle of design is supported in a remarkable and 
unanswerable way by what he calls the evolution of the 
atmosphere as the condition of the life of animals and 
plants on the earth. He writes as a man thoroughly 
versed in the principles of science. He is the author of 
“ How to Use the Microscope,” “The Seven Follies of 
Science,” etc. He follows faithfully the logic of scien- 
tific facts in the development of his contention, and pre- 
sents his reasoning in language that is unusually simple, 
clear and forcible. Only an elementary knowledge of 
physics and chemistry is necessary to enable one to read 
the book intelligently. The perusal of it will awaken 
anew the sense of wonder at the marvels of the universe 
in which we live, and more particularly of the atmos- 
phere on which we are dependent at every moment of 
our earthly lives. 


DocumEenTARY Source Book or AMERICAN History. 
By William MacDonald, Professor of History in Brown 
University. New York: The MacMillan Co., 1908. 
616 pages. Price, $1.75 net. 


This is a collection of the most important documents 
in American history. It is selected from other works 
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by the author covering the same field in a larger way. 
Among the more noteworthy documents are the follow- 
ing, some of which are inaccessible to the ordinary 
reader: The early charters of the colonies, beginning 
with that of Virginia in 1606, Articles of the New 
England Coufederation, the Navigation Acts, Writs of 
Assistance, the Declaration of Independence, the Articles 
of Confederation, the Constitution of the United States, 
the Jay Treaty, the Louisiana Purchase, the Treaty of 
Ghent and the Ashburton Treaty. The periods of the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, Reconstruction, and the 
Spanish-American War are fully covered; even inter- 
state commerce, the Anti-Trust Act and the Silver 
Purchase Act are included in the set. One of the most 
interesting of the lesser known, but once important, 
papers is the “Impeachment of President Johnson.” 
A short introduction with references precedes every 
selection, Although the book is published primarily for 
schools, it may well have a place in the library of every 
student of history. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations, on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
cAN PEACE SocIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ex-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon. 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. 8 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 





The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. 


pages. 


By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
Price 5 cts. per copy. $3.00 per hundred. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government, — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement, — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A most valuable compendium of statistics, brief argu- 
ments, facts, etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts.; $3 
per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages, 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.-—-By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore, 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuven 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement, — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 

4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.00 per hundred. 

Is Japsza a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 75 cts. per hundred, 


35 cts. 
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The Advocate of Leare 


A NONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue TruE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THe Wark SystTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tur Duvet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 
THE NEWER IDEALS OF 


PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 
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THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 <A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 


chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordaa. Cloth. $1.(0. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends, 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, etc. 
Price, 20 cts. 


TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 
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WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON. 
GRESS. 478 pages. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Paper, 75 
cts. Cloth, $1.50 


AMONG THE WORLD'S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 


The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 

Limitation of Armaments.— By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Speech 
delivered in the French Senate, Decem- 
ber, 1907. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved 
from Arbitration? —By Hon. J. H. Ral- 
ston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

The Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West.—By J.H.DeForest, 
D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Moral Damage of War to the 
School Child.— By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 
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